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The purposes and plans of a new committee to study and make recommendations on 
exchange policy are presented by Donald J. Shank, vice president of the Institute 
2 « « © Stewart Hamblen, chief of the teaching branch of Point Four in Iran, tells 
how schools are helping to <irie better living conditions to the people of Tran 
eee 6 “Truth ts Our Weapon” by Edward Barrett, an analysis of propaganda as 
a weapon in the “cold war.” is reviewed by Fred M. Hechinger, education editor 
of The New York Herald Tribune « «++ Kazuko Amo, a Japanese exchange student, 
likes the independent spirit of Americans, but wishes beauty were not so often 
sacrificed jor efficiency « « « « New York University transports teachers to Puerto 
Rico jor a first-hand look at the island from which so many of their pupils come, 
in a summer workshop described by Jesse Dossick, professor of education. 
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Sound Policies for Exchange Programs 


Donald J. Shank 


HE casual observer cannot help concluding that most activities 
involving the flow of men and women between nations for serious 
education or training have developed in isolation one from another. 
This apparent anarchy is not necessarily bad. Decentralized respon- 
sibility and multiplicity of participation can be a strength in social 
democratic action. It may mean, however, that university “X”’ fre- 
quently does not know that university “Y” has established an ex- 
change program in a given field with discouraging results. It may 
mean that organization “A” has not always shared with organizations 
*B” and “C” the facts that certain selection and program techniques 
have been most successful. It may even mean that in certain instances 
one agency of government may embark upon an exchange of persons 
program without the benefit of the experience of another branch of 
government which has long engaged in similar work. 

In the last year, as this publication has reported, progress has been 
made in initiating basic scientific research on the whole field of 
exchange. The carefully planned studies of the Social Science Re- 
search Council should yield meaningful evidence of the real impact 
of an exchange experience on individuals and groups. This is all io 
the good. But it is clear that many of the questions which bother both 
sponsors and participants will not early nor easily be answered by 
research. In the meantime, the whole area of foreign study can benefit 
from thoughtful, independent philosophical consideration of these 
questions, 


N 1951 a number of foundations interested in the Institute of 
International Education sponsored a study of the proper role of 
the Institute in the exchange of persons field. The first reeommenda- 
tion of this so-called Tyler Report was that “the Institute establish a 
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committee on problems and policies. In our conversations with repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities, with personnel of government 
agencies and with representatives of private organizations and foun- 
dations, the most frequent concern expressed was the lack of a policy- 
making body dedicated to the constructive use of international ex- 
change for educational purposes...” Dr. Tyler’s report envisioned 
a committee which would develop a positive and imaginative overview 


of the international exchange of persons, independent of operational 


or administrative involvements. Functions proposed for the com- 
mittee were: 


To clarify the values of exchanges; to help set standards and provide 
objectives for many groups. 


To identify problems and difficulties, and to try to find solutions. 


To identify promising programs and to bring them to the attention 
of interested groups. 


HE Board of Trustees of the Institute, after thorough considera- 
tion, appropriated the funds to establish a Committee on Education- 

al Interchange Policy, which met for the first time on January 11-12. 
Although the committee was created by the Institute, its responsibility 
is to study and report upon the whole area of exchange of persons, 
not those alone to which IIE itself is related. The Institute has invited 
to serve on the committee a group of distinguished educators and 
citizens who are not directly concerned with the operations of ex- 
change programs. They do not represent organizations, except for 
the president of the Institute and the chairman of its board, who are 
ex officio members. They are individuals who have been asked to 
look impartially and judiciously at one area of education which now 
concerns several thousand institutions and organizations, and many 
thousands of individuals. Neither the committee nor its small secre- 
tariat will carry on basic research, but the committee may well 
identify questions which need scientific study, and encourage and 
assist other organizations or institutions to undertake such research. 
What policy questions should the new committee consider? The 
Committee on Educational Interchange Policy must, of course, decide 
the answer to this question, but it is not expected that the committee 
will itself initiate all proposals for analysis, study and report. It has 
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already received from organizations and individuals a number of 
interesting suggestions of problems and policies that merit attention. 

Are the goals of sponsors of exchange programs and the motiva- 
tions of participants so harmonized as to permit realization of both? 


What are sound and realistic objectives for educational exchange 


programs? Are there factors in exchange programs, past, present 
or contemplated, that operate against the achievement of these objec- 
tives? Can those factors be identified and weighed? 

These are samples of one kind of question that the committee might 
consider. But it need not confine itself to purely philosophical prob- 
lems unrelated to the practical questions in the field of exchange. 
Some problems that perhaps plague the Institute staff or other 
agencies at the operational level may be referred to the committee 
for longe-range study. Most of the difficult decisions in the field 
carry with them both an operational component based upon available 
resources in finance and personnel, and a long-range question as to 
whether the programs are the best ones in relation to the basic pur- 
poses of educational exchange. What is best? and How can it best be 
carried out? are twin questions in the operational area to which the 
committee should seek answers, as a means of assisting all agencies 
engaged in exchange activities. 

The Institute of International Education has created the new Com- 
mittee on Educational Interchange Policy with sincere awareness that 
the Institute and all who are concerned with the potential values of 
exchange programs need all possible guidance and support. The 
development of wise policies for this important field can supply a 
sound framework upon which future activities can be built. The new 
committee has a challenging opportunity. 
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Schools for Better Living in Iran 


Stewart B. Hamblen 


OSSEIN is happy to- 
day because he is 


going to school for 
the first time, Although 
he is eleven years old he 
has never been to school 
before: neither 
father. nor his 
father before him. 
Hossein is an 


his 
father’s 


Iranian 

boy living in one of the 

forty thousand villages 

that are scattered across 

the endless stretches of 

barren land. salt deserts. 

and mountain ranges of 

Iran. There has never 

been a school in his mud- 

hut village since it was established many 
hundreds of years ago. This is a major 
reason for the fact that approximately 
ninety-five percent of Hossein’s country- 
men and women are illiterate. 

However. things are changing in Iran. 
No longer is the Government insensible 
to Hossein and the others in like situ- 
ations. Despite political turmoil and 
economic instability there is concern for 
better educational facilities throughout 
the country. 

Iran is a potentially rich nation. Its 
people are highly intelligent. Its natural 
resources are plentiful and have hardly 
been tapped. Its agriculture can be 
abundantly productive. Its industries 
can be expanded from their present in- 
fancy to full maturity. These potentials 
can only be reached by a people that are 
healthy, well fed. well clothed and well 
housed. They must have the advantages 


Stewart B. HamBien is Chief of the Teaching 
Branch of the Edueation and Training Division 
of Point Four in Iran. 


Demonstration School individuall 


with pupils. 


work 


of a full life to be happy and productive. 
Only with education is this possible. 

There is an awakening to the fact that 
education can be the solution to disease, 
poverty. unrest’ and the other social 
problems that have gripped Iran for 
centuries. 

This growing awareness of the need 
for better education for all the people of 
Iran has been apparent for the past 
twenty-five years. Since 1950 there has 
been a further push given to the willing- 
of the centralized Iranian Gov- 
to establish and_ better 
schools. In that year Point Four came 
to Tran. As in all Point Four pro- 
grams, education is one of the principal 
divisions. 
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ernment more 


There are two major programs direc- 
ted toward the goal of improving the 
education in this country. In one. more 
and better school buildings are worked 
for. In the other, more and_ better- 
prepared teachers are being trained. 
Working with. and for the Ministry of 
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Education, the American Point Four ed- 
ucational technicians have given assist- 
ance that has resulted in improved 
schools and a brighter prospect for boys 
like Hossein. 

Dollars are far too few in the Point 
Four program to make even a dent in 
the school building needs of Iran. How- 
ever, working with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Point Four is helping to repair 
school buildings badly in need of such 
action. It is aiding in the completion of 
schools in villages where they have been 
left standing partially built. It has, in 
some instances, built new schools from 
the foundation to the roof. Sometimes 
it is only encouragement that is needed. 

In the remote rural villages of Azer- 
baijan, the village people became en- 
thusiastic. Eager to help the Point Four 
program that encourages “working with 
people as well as for them,” the local 
landowners offered large tracts of land 
for school sites and the peasants con- 
tributed by making mud bricks, hand- 
cutting stones, and giving labor. 

Due to the fact that Point Four assist- 
ance is primarily of a technical nature, 
stress has been placed on advice, counsel, 
and demonstration rather than economic 
aid. Technical “know-how” furnished 


by a relatively small staff of American 
educators is being used to train Iranian 
educators to do more with the resources 
they have. When the time comes that 
Iran is able to finance better educa- 
tional facilities, as it surely will, this 
knowledge will unquestionably pay great 
dividends. It will repay many times the 
American tax payers who have furnished 
the funds for this Point Four program. 

In my judgment, of far greater im- 
portance than the work being accom- 
plished in getting more school buildings 
and facilities, is the work being done in 
the preparation of teachers and revising 
the curriculum. 

A despatch rider is sent out across the 
desert and mountains to invite the rural 
and nomadic teachers to attend the sum- 
mer courses. From all over Iran, the 
teachers arrive at these courses by cam- 
els, donkeys, as well as buses. Enthusi- 
astically they tackle the problem of how 
to gear their teaching to the needs and 
interests of their students. They learn 
the importance of the teachers in com- 
munity development and their role as 
leaders not only in the school but in the 
village or tribe. Never before in this 
country have the teachers had an oppor- 
tunity to meet together and work co- 


The language of instruction is 
Persian; the subject, the seven 
basic foods. 


Teachers now have, for the first time, an opportunity to use simple tools. 


In a home economics class future homemakers are interested in cooking instruction. 
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operatively. To date more than _ five 
thousand Iranian in-service teachers 
have been enrolled in short (six weeks) 
intensive summer courses that will in- 
sure their being better teachers. 

In the past. the curriculum for Iranian 
schools has been heavily academic. Facts, 
with little concern for their use. were 
memorized, all too soon to be forgotten. 
The basic tools of education, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, were learned as 
an end in themselves. They were not 
learned as a means for better living. 
Little consideration was given to ensure 
that a student should be healthier, enjoy 
better food, have better clothing or live 
in a more comfortable home because he 
had gone to school and learned how 
these basic economic necessities could 
be obtained. 

Today, progress can be reported in 
this tremendous task of gearing an edu- 
cational program to the needs of the 
people. At least one demonstration school 


has been established in each of the ten 
Ostans (provinces) of Iran, where such 
a program is being developed. These 
demonstration schools are only the be- 
ginning. From them will come the tested 
procedures for better teaching methods. 
In them will be refined the tentative 
curriculum changes that will enrich and 
make practical an educational program 
designed for an argricultural country. 
From them will flow an ever increasing 
stream of better qualified teachers who 
will become the leaders of the educa- 
tional system for the Iran of tomorrow. 
In a country where today few children 
go to school at all and then only for a 
very few years, it is planned to develop 
a school system where everyone can have 
at least a six-year elementary education. 
It is planned that more and more boys 
and girls will have the chance for nine 
and eleven or twelve years of school. 
Yesterday. too little concern was given 
* Continued on page 44 


Elementary school boys of Kamalabad village in Iran learn to play volley ball. 
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Great Britain's Technical Colleges 


Alex. M. Ross 


For his report, 


“An Inquiry into the Antithesis between Liberal and Technical 


Studies as It Exists in Higher Technical Education in England and Scotland,” the 
writer was granted an associateship at the Institute of Education of the University 
of London. In 1951-52 he studied in London on one oj the two Imperial Relations 
Trust Fellowships usually open each year to Canadians. For the past five years 
Vr. Ross has been lecturing in English and history at the Lakehead Technical 


Institute, in Port Arthur, Ont.. Canada. 


VEN educators studying or visit- 
k ing in Britain show little interest in 
the technical colleges of England 
and Scotland. At the Institute of Educa- 
tion, University of London, foreign and 
Commonwealth students of the post- 
graduate level are more interested in 
studies related to the programs of the 
ancient universities. the new provincial 
universities. the public school system. 
the new secondary education, or recent 
developments in sociology. The banks 
of the Cam or Isis. the sedate age of 
St. Andrews. the gleaming granite of 
Marischal. the new Modern Schools. the 
intricacies of educational psychology 
these things capture the visitor's imag- 
ination and perhaps too often require 
all his attention. 
But tucked in the smoke and 
erime of large industrial cities. often in 


away 


old buildings showing the hideous taste 
of our nineteenth century ancestors. are 
the technical colleges. The older ones 
date back to the Mechanics’ Institutes 

to the days of Dr. George Birkbeck and 
Professor John Anderson of Glasgow. 
Not all the technical colleges, of course. 
have drab homes but too many have 
quarters which by American standards 
seem appalling. Even the best of them 
cannot provide the lovely settings of 
Cambridge or St. Andrews. and very 


South-West Essex Technical College 


few are as attractive as Nottingham 
University. Only a few like the Royal 
Technical College. Glasgow. or the Re 
gent Street Poly technic in London have 
any tradition. One or two like Lough- 
borough and Leicester effer residential 
accommodation. The majority of them 
present courses which are purely techni- 
cal or technological to vast numbers of 
part-time students who regard the college 
simply as a means of “getting on.” 

This is not a pleasant picture and it 
may be drawn too starkly. [tis easy to 
criticize these colleges and overlook theit 
many merits. Theirs has not been an easy 
development. Nineteenth century relig- 
ious Opposition to science, the classicist’s 
disdain of technology. the scholarship 
attractions of the older universities. in- 
sufficient support from local education 
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authorities, and lack of endowments 
have militated against the development 
of higher technical education in Britain. 


Wide variety of studies 


The technical colleges embrace a wide 
field that includes studies as far apart 
as pottery making and applied physics. 
They offer adequate training both to the 
bricklayer and the mechanical engineer. 
to the machinist and the architect. to the 
bookbinder and the aeronautical engi- 
neer. The colleges are a result of the 
Industrial Revolution, Centers like Birm- 
ingham, Manchester. Leeds, Sheffield. 
Nottingham, Liverpool, Leicester, Brad- 
ford, Bolton, Barnsley, Salford, all have 
thriving colleges of technology. Their 
tuition fees are low. The studies reflect 
the new industrial age and particularly 
the needs of the immediate region. 

The largest of these colleges is the 


Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 


which has about 3,000 full-time day stu- 
dents and 10,000 evening students. Other 
colleges like those at Cardiff, Manchester, 
and Birmingham have enrolments of 
7,000 or more each. About thirty major 
colleges have 3,000 or more students. 
Of a total of 2.361.811 students in 1949- 
50 who attended all further education 
establishments, 2.023.796 came for eve- 
ning classes; 283.909 were part-time 
day, and 54,046 were full-time. Only one 
student then out of forty-three attended 
full-time classes. 


The Scottish technical college 


Scotland has thirteen central technical 
institutions of which some of the better 
known are the Dundee Institute of Art 
and Technology: the Edinburgh College 
of Art; Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; 
Leith Nautical College: Paisley Tech- 
nical College; Robert Gordon’s Techni- 
cal College. Aberdeen: Royal Technical 


Manchester College of Technology: crystal structure analysis. 
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Class in pottery making at Loughborough College. 


College. Glasgow. and the Scottish Wool- 
len Technical College. Galashiels. The 
total full-time enrolment for these col- 
leges. 1950-1951. was 2.102 and_ the 
part-time 11.901. Scottish technical edu- 
cation many of the difficulties 
which trouble its neighbors to the south. 


faces 


British industry cooperates 


A very interesting educational venture 
in Britain is the one known as part-time 
day release by which industry will re- 
lease employees for a day a week so that 
they may attend courses in the technical 


colleges. If such students have the neces- 
sary background they may. by attending 
classes two or three evenings a week. 
work off in five or six years a Higher 
National Certificate which is comparable 


to a university engineering degree. In 
1950-51 industry released 252.012 em- 
ployees during working hours to attend 


technical colleges: a vast change from 
1833 and Lord Althorp’s Factory Act. 


Liberal outlook 


The new industrial attitude in Britain 
is by no means narrow. and sometimes 
it is considerably more enlightened than 

“There 
is.” says one of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion reports, “a strong feeling in indus- 


that of some of the educators. 


try than in planning professional courses 
generally more attention should be paid 
to developing not only technical knowl- 
edge and skill. but also a liberal outlook 
on life, some appreciation of the organ- 
ization of industry and an interest in 
administrative problems.” The Anglo- 
American Council of Productivity Re- 
port. Universities and Industries, drew 
attention to the highly specialized nature 
of the British Higher National Certificate 
Course and compared it with the more 
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broadly based full-time engineering de- 
gree course in the United States. 

But most British educators are un- 
willing to liberalize their technical col- 
leges on the pattern of such famous 
American schools as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The British fre- 
quently argue that you cannot inject an 
arts course into technical education. 
Here an inquiry runs into a complex of 
historical effects. It concerns the old 
contention of the respective merits of the 
arts and the sciences, the humanities and 
technology, the man and the machine, 
mind and matter. Many are the remedies 
which have been suggested to overcome 
the schism. Some hold that science is 
all we need; some that the humanities 
suffice: some say we need both; others 
that the whole problem is a kind of delu- 
sion: that in fact there is no antithesis 
between technical and liberal studies; 
and there are educators who feel that 
the liberalizing process will look after 
itself: that students have “natural apti- 
tudes” which will take them beyond the 
limits of their own specialty. 

The Scottish Education Department in 


A class in Musical Instrument Technology, 
Northern Polytechnic. 


its report on Further Education, 1952, 
has this to say: “In such higher forms 
of Technical Education as the training 
of the mariner or the engineer, the 
builder or the farmer, the vocational and 
the liberal values are present together; 
and if in some cases the latter are not 
secured for the student, it is because the 
teaching has been narrow and unimag- 
inative, failing to bring out the scientfic, 
social or cultural bearing of what is 
being studied.” 

You will not find in Britain’s tech- 
nical colleges divisions of liberal studies 
such as exist at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology or the New South Wales 
University of Technology. Some British 
educators who have visited, for ex- 
ample, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, are by no means convinced 
that its humanities division is the answer 
to the problem of liberalizing techno- 
logical studies. 


New thinking and courses in Britain 


But the British are thinking about the 
problem and experimenting widely, not 
only in their technical colleges but also 
in the faculties of applied science in the 
universities. Writing in The Times, De- 
cember 20, 1949, Sir Roderic Hill, the 
rector of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology in London, explained 
that “the official absence of the influence 
of the humanities is far from being 
ignored; indeed there is a noticeable 
urge to take more advantage of inter- 
faculty studies, and of the presence of 
our neighboring institutions, concerned 
with other cultural fields.” 

At Cambridge University a half sub- 
ject known as the History and Philos- 
ophy of Science has been included on 
the Natural Science Tripos. At the Uni- 
versity of Bristol engineering students 
take a year’s work in economics and 
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English. Both courses are broadly based. 
The technical colleges of Cambridge and 
Rugby prescribe general studies for their 
students, and Rugby’s principal is mak- 
ing it possible for part-time day release 
students to take courses chosen from art. 
current affairs, English literature, moral 
and mental sciences, music, natural sci- 
ence, and social sciences. Salford’s Art 
Department is very much a part of the 
whole Technical College. Loughborough 
College emphasizes the importance of 
the residential life. Many English edu- 
cators and industrialists feel that a 
corporate college life is the best way to 
ensure that students acquire a liberal 
education. The difficulty here, of course, 
lies in making the benefits of a residen- 
tial life available to the part-time college 
population, and to the full-time students 
of the majority of colleges which lack 
residences. “The Backs” of Cambridge 
represent a remote show place. 

A wide variety of extracurricular 
activities takes place in most of the 
technical colleges. The South-West Essex 
Technical College encourages music and 
brings to its auditorium leading British 
symphony orchestras; Northern Poly- 
technic in London is the home of the 
Organ Club which has a nation wide 


Teatime at Bristol University 
students are having an informal 
discussion in one of the study 
bedrooms of the men's residence 


membership; the Cambridgeshire Tech- 
nical College has staged Ibsen’s The 
Master Builder, Bach’s Peasant Cantata, 
and Mozart’s Magic Flute. Northampton 
Polytechnic has at least twenty-seven 
societies and clubs to which students 
may belong; Southend Municipal Col- 
lege provides a wide variety of adult 
lectures and extensive programs in music 
and drama. 


It is a mistake for the American edu- 
cators in Britain to overlook the tech- 
nical college. It is a mistake to think of 
them as non-cultural or illiberal institu- 
tions of higher learning. They are alive 
to the pressures of the age: they are 
close to the people; the heart of a new 
industrial age pulses through their cor- 
ridors. They are attracting students from 
Norway, Poland, South America, East 
and West Africa, Cyprus, India. Hong 
Kong. Malaya, Iran — from all over the 
world. 

A year’s study of the ways in which 
the British technical colleges are trying 
to meet the requirements of their men 
and women has made me anxious to visit 
the great technological institutes of the 
United States and make a comparative 
study. 
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The campus of the University of Ceylon at Peradeniya, with driveway leading to the 
main university building. 


Ceylon as an Academic Center 


T. L. Green 


LAND of variety, Ceylon has some- 
A thing to offer everyone. 
graphical structure and other geo- 
graphical features divide the country 
into wet and dry zones. with different 


Topo- 


patterns of living. Ethnic, linguistic. 
and religious factors divide the eight 
million Ceylonese into sub-cultures that 
exhibit both homogeneity and_hetero- 
geneity. The Sinhalese. who predomi- 
nate in number, form the Kandyan and 
Low Country sub-cultures. Although 
mostly Buddhist and Sinhalese-speaking. 
they also include Catholics and Protes- 
tants. and a highly Westernized English- 
speaking section. The Tamils. chiefly in 
T. L. GREEN is professor of education at the 
University of Ceylon. Several articles on edu- 
cation in Ceylon by Professor Green have 


appeared recently in The Times Educational 
Supplement (London). 
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the North, share their language. their 
Hindu religion, and their culture with 
forty million people in South India - 

from whence they sprang. Some have of 
course become Christian and Western- 
ized. Way back in history Arab traders 
came to Ceylon, bringing Islamic faith 
with them. They have spread about the 
island and remained traders, From India 
have come Catholic Goans. Zoroastrian 
Parsees. Muslim Northerners. the 
like. 

From 1503 on, Europe and Christian- 
ity have influenced Ceylon. The Portu- 
guese developed Catholicism. leaving 
their memorials in words and_ stones. 
The Dutch. who attempted to destroy 
the Catholic faith, built houses. forts, 
and churches that are still in use. 

From 1815 until 1945 the British 
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ruled Ceylon, leaving as a heritage bet- 
ter transport and communications, and 
a pattern of democratic rule together 
with Western attitudes and their lan- 
guage, which became an essential for 
those who sought official, social, and 
economic advancement. The Burgher 
community, resulting mainly from Por- 
tuguese and Dutch inter-marriage with 
the Sinhalese, includes a few families 


that are still of pure descent. The Burgh- 
ers speak English and use Western dress. 

The Western overlords developed ag- 
ricultural enterprise; first the spices and 
natural oils and then, under the British, 


cocoa (which failed), as well 
as tea and rubber which, as plantation 
industries, form the basis of Ceylon’s 
economy. 

Independent Ceylon, with a proud 
heritage of culture in her own right. is 
faced with hopes and fears: vast poten- 
tials and equally considerable diflicul- 
ties. It is this rich mixture of remote 
and recent past. this variety of people. 
speech. and beliefs, that makes Ceylon 
so fascinating a place in which to work. 
Independence has brought a resurgent 
nationalism which finds itself in some 
degree of conflict with the westernized 
The democratic ideals of 
today develop against an authoritarian. 
caste-structured society in which  hier- 


coconut, 


progressives, 


Arunachalam Hall, the oldest 
on the campus. 


archic order tends to limit social mobil- 
ity. From caste, as well as economic 
and other features of social tradition, 
come value systems particularly in re- 
gard to occupational status. These are 
augmented by the system of arranged 
marriages w here by a husband receives a 
dowry proportional to his status. 

At atime when ever increased produc- 
tion is needed. caste and economics have 
placed such a low status on manual oe- 
cupation that few willingly enter produc- 
tive work. Increased production must 
depend upon technology, but good tech- 


Modern homes in Colombo. 
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nicians depend upon good schools, and 
education in Ceylon, despite attempts to 
develop its practical side, remains form- 
al, abstract, and verbal and produces 
those whose skills are verbal and whose 
interests are abstract. Increasing world 
contacts make the resolution of the ten- 
sions and conflicts even more urgent in 
this country in transition. 

Against these handicaps and because 
of their heritage from the past, the Cey- 
lonese are making heroic efforts to re- 
shape their future. In education, medi- 
cine, agriculture, industry, much has 
been done but more remains to be done. 
International agencies, such as the U.N.. 
Unesco, WHO, FAO, support develop- 
ment schemes. Private foundations, such 
as Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Nuffield, 
are supporting research and _ services. 
Embassy services, such as U.S.I.S. and 
the British Council, offer advisory help 
and information. 


The university 


Young as it is, the University of Cey- 
lon, in its magnificent setting, with its 
growing contribution to the world of 
learning, begins to be a model for South- 
east Asia. Facilities for post-graduate 
study are good in its Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Oriental Studies, Medicine. Ag- 


riculture, and Engineering. The Facul- 
ties of Medicine, Engineering, and Sci- 
ence (which includes the Department of 
Education) are in Colombo. The re- 
mainder are in Peradeniya, located 70 
miles from Colombo and five miles from 
Kandy at an elevation which reduces 
temperature and humidity to the pleas- 
ant level of perpetual summer. While 
opportunities for work exist in many 
spheres, it is from the fields of sociology, 
cultural anthropology, social and edu- 
cational sociology that the richest har- 
vest can be obtained. Unusual oppor- 
tunities are offered in the fields of orien- 
tal studies in language, religion and 
philosophy, as well as tropical medicine 
and agriculture. 


Suggestions for Americans 


Americans will find a ready welcome 
in Ceylon; first, in their own embassy 
with its well developed information serv- 
ices and second, among the many Cey- 
lonese who have travelled and studied 
in the States. Above all they will be 
cordially received among the people of 
the country, from the most humble and 
remote village to the sophisticated me- 
tropolis. English is well and widely 
spoken. The climate is never extreme 
and living conditions are pleasant. 

* Continued on page 22 
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A village brick factory. 
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Bilingualism: Another Step Toward 
European Unification 


Susan Wagner 


AST spring. when the citizens of 
Luchon, “Queen of the Pyrenees.” 
had only to wander around the 

corner to find an English pub complete 
with dart board, and the inhabitants of 
Harrogate, England saw a sign in a 
local store window which said “Ici on 
essayera de parler francais.” they were 
taking part in the first dramatic experi- 
ment in “Bilingualism.” 

The two towns were engaged in a 
“twin pilot-town project.” For one week 
in May, Harrogate went completely 
French, and a month later Luchon ex- 
perienced an English week. 

What were the results of this tempor- 
ary exchange of cultures? An English- 
man has been appointed in Luchon by 
the French Minister of Education to 
teach English to the children in the pri- 
mary schools, and Harrogate has, for 
the first time, initiated the teaching of 
French in its lower grades. The “twin- 
ning” of other towns is in progress — 
for example, Nantes in France and 
Lincoln in England. Miami, Florida has 
expressed an interest in setting up such 
an arrangement with Nice. 


Origin of the movement 


This first step towards practical biling- 
ualism came about through the convic- 
tion of a young Frenchman that one of 
the problems involved in bringing about 


Susan Wacyer, formerly head of the Publica- 
tions Division of the Institute of International 
Education, is now with the United Press in 
Washington. 


His excellent French accent earned this rather 
bashful little fellow an interview with the B.B.C. 


greater understanding and cooperation 
among nations is that of a common lan- 
guage — that it is a strange paradox that 
in a world which has developed methods 
to transmit spoken words instantaneously 
from one end of the world to the other, 
there has been so little progress in mak- 
ing them understood. 

Europeans are becoming daily more 
conscious that if the New Europe is ever 
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A spontaneous outburst of Yorkshire songs served to break the ice at a formal gathering 
organized by the Twinning Committee. 
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Drinking to the success of the project (left to right): René Vettier, inspector of the French 
Ministry of Education, and president of the Bilingual World Movement; Jean-Marie Bressand, 
founder and secretary general of the movement; Mrs. A. V. Milton, wife of the former 
Mayor of Harrogate; Vincent Auriol; and Sir Oliver Harvey, the British Ambassador to France. 
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to become a reality—if greater economic, 
cultural, and military cooperation is to 
be achieved—there must be greater 
cultural interchange. And for this, it 
is important to break down language 
barriers. 

In a recent letter to Winston Church- 
ill, Paul Reynaud wrote: 

A characteristic example of this some- 
what chaotic state of affairs is to be found 
in the European Army in which six official 
languages are used to coordinate the efforts 
of individuals who, as a rule, speak only 
their respective mother tongues. 

On the other side, the monolithic unity 
which the Eastern World is acquiring by 
the enforced use of Russian in the countries 
within the sphere of Soviet influence, should 
lead us to revise our traditional notions of 
cultural policy. 


In response to this problem, a little 
over two years ago, a young Frenchman 
named Jean-Marie Bressand, started a 
movement called “The Bilingual World” 


Some young participants of the 
Franco-British folklore festival, 
with the Harrogate Town Coun- 
cillor, D. M. Christelow, who 
is chairman of the Bilingual 
World in Harrogate. 


(Le Monde Bilingue). During the war 
as a French resistance leader, M. Bres- 
sand had become strongly convinced of 


the need for better communication 


between peoples. 


This bilingual movement does not pre- 
tend to be a panacea for all our linguis- 
tic problems. It is a partial solution to a 
particular problem and one which will 
take generations to put into effect on 
a large scale. For just this reason it 
has caught the imagination of many 
Europeans. 


How it works 


The essence of the plan is to make 
English a compulsory subject in the 
primary grades in France and to do the 
same with French in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Other nations would then 
choose one language or the other, or 


of 


A French kiosk in Harrogate where long queues 
were formed to buy French magazines. 


both. Once the project is started in Eng- 


land and France, M. Bressand_ icels, 
other European nations will be quick to 
take it up. The idea would eventually 
spread to the United States and through- 
out the world. 

With typical French realism M. Bres- 
sand is aware that although one common 
language would be preferable it would 
also be impossible, in the current politi- 
cal situation. Europeans, sensitive about 
being “Americanized,” would resist 
choosing English; and for other reasons 
it would be unwise to attempt to impose 
French or any other one language. 

Already, Anglo-French bilingualism 
has made progress. It has been widely 
discussed in the French press: has re- 
ceived the support of former President 
Vincent Auriol; the French Minister of 
National Education has endorsed it: and 
in March 1952 the French National As- 
sembly voted to support the plan under 


a motion presented by its Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

At Strasbourg, after some opposition 
from the German and Italian delega- 
tions, the Council of Europe approved 
the general idea of Anglo-French biling- 
ualism. The council prefers to wait, 
however, to see whether it can be suc- 
cessfully applied in England and France 
before taking further steps. 

Finally, at the International Study 
Conference on the Atlantic Community 
held at Oxford in September 1952, the 
representatives of fourteen nations passed 
a motion approving the principle of 
bilingualism and recommending its ap- 
lication in the Armed Forces. 

In order to introduce bilingualism 
into the schools throughout whole na- 
tions, new methods of teaching will have 
to be explored. of course. To this end, 
the experiences of such countries as 
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The French National Lottery kiosk at Luchon made 

a special effort to appear British. Mr. Christelow 

is persuaded by French charm to buy a lottery 
ticket. 
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Canada, Switzerland, and Luxembourg 
will prove extremely useful. 

Perhaps more encouraging than the 
diplomatic successes of “The Bilingual 
World” is the project, already underway, 
to “twin” French and English speaking 
towns. The exchange of teachers to ac- 
complish this ambitious undertaking. 
and further exchanges of students, work- 
ers, and vacationers is envisaged. Bi- 
lingualism will. in this way, lead to 
broader cultural exchanges. 


Projects of this kind that create popu- 
lar interest in bilingualism are being 
especially encouraged by the founders of 
the movement in the belief that it is on 
a mass level that the barriers to under- 
standing must be slowly broken down. 

Although bilingualism would present 
greater difficulties in the United States 
where the incentive to learn a foreign 
language is not so strong as in Europe, 
the idea is already making 
headway. 


some 


Ceylon as an Academic Center — Continued from page 17 


Although the emphasis so far has 
been laid upon those aspects likely to 
appeal to the academic visitor, Ceylon 
has other things to offer. Its small size 
brings little demand on time or money 
in order to see a great variety of life in 
an Asian setting. A visit to the ruined 
cities of Anuradhapura and Polon- 
naruwa. its ancient temples and more 
recent architecture, is a rich experience 
to the traveler. The great reservoirs 
(tanks) and irrigation channels, dating 
back to almost five centuries B.C., make 
a fitting introduction to the vast develop- 
ment schemes of today, such as that at 
Gal Oya. The jungles and forest reserves 
offer solitude to those who seek remote- 
ness, and excitement to those who follow 
the chase. There are luxury hotels in 
Colombo, and spread over the island are 
Rest Houses, hostelries open to the trav- 
eler — all simple, some even primitive, 
many in settings of incomparable beauty. 
Every village, even those next door to 
the Capital, is a fascinating scene of 
rural life gathered around the well and 
the tank. Wedding ceremonies, religious 
festivals, devil dances and the like are 


Dancers of Ceylon 


colorful and entrancing. Poverty and 
wealth. the sublime and the ridiculous, 
the primitive and the sophisticated rub 
shoulders everywhere. 

For all who wish to study East and 
West in contact. to see the past and 
present simultaneously, nationalism and 
internationalism at work, the manual 
and the mechanical, the old and_ the 
new —to study all aspects of  inter- 
cultural relations — Ceylon offers un- 
limited opportunities. 


Views of the university are by courtesy of 
The Asian Student. Other pictures of Ceylon 
are reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Embassy of Ceylon in Washington. 
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NAFSA'S 1954 Conference 


Clarence Linton 


HE 1954 Conference Committee of 
T the National Association of Foreign 

Student Advisers announces several 
new and challenging features for the 
Sixth Annual Conference on Interna- 
tional Educational Exchanges to be held 
at the Kenmore Hotel, Boston, Tuesday. 
April 27. through Thursday. April 29. 

Beginning Monday evening while 
delegates are checking in, international 
films will be featured in the hotel. Regis- 
tration on Tuesday morning will be 
followed by a plenary session, at which 
the keynote address will be given by 
Howard Thurman. dean of the Chapel 
and professor of spiritual disciplines 
and resources in the School of Theology. 
Boston University. Dr. Thurman distin- 
guished himself and his race by the 
development. of the interracial. inter- 
denominational Fellowship of All Peo- 
ples. in San Francisco. 

One unique feature of this conference 
will be a full half-day plenary session 
devoted to illustrations and interpreta- 
tions of the cultures of the Indian sub- 
continent. The principal aim of this 
session will be to assist foreign student 
advisers and others in understanding 
cultural differences and ways in which 
these differences affect intercultural 
communication among peoples of India. 
Pakistan. Ceylon, and the United States. 
particularly with respect to the inter- 
change of students. research scholars. 
and teachers. Attention will be given to 
parent-son, parent-daughter, and son- 
daughter relationships. to dating and 
courtship practices. to sex problems, and 


Cuarence LINTON, professor of education and 
adviser to students from other lands at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is president 


of NAFSA, 


related considerations. As now planned, 
selected students these countries 
will assist a panel of specialists. who 
have recently studied these cultures at 
first hand. in making this session one 


from 


which really reveals some of the basic 
dynamics of intercultural and interna- 
tional cooperation. Fortunately a num- 
ber of specialists who have recently 
studied these cultures have agreed to 
participate. including a cultural anthro- 
pologist. a social psychologist. a com- 
parative religionist’ and philosopher. 
and a specialist in human relations. 

As one means of meeting different 
interests and needs. a second feature of 
the 1954 conference will be a full half- 
day session when delegates will choose 
between two concurrent sectional meet- 
ings. One section. intended for “fresh- 
men.” will be conducted by a panel of 
“seniors” who will share their mature 
experience on “How to do it”: covering 
most of the basie concerns of foreign 
student advisers and who are 
fairly new to this work. The other see- 
tion. intended for “would be seniors.” 
will be in essence “A Critique of the 


Selection Process 


others 


: why foreign students 
come: how they get here: who should 
and should not come and why. A panel 
of specialists representing the entire 
membership and resources of NAFSA 
will lead this session. 

A full evening supplemented by din- 
ners and luncheons. if desired, will be 
devoted to meetings of the English Lan- 
guage Section of NAFSA. The first eve- 
ning meeting. Tuesday. April 27. will 
be a program of interest to all delegates: 
no other meetings will be scheduled that 
evening. 


In the final working of the 


session 
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conference, just prior to the annual din- 
ner, all delegates will be divided into 
three groups. To each of these groups 
at one-hour intervals will come in rota- 
tion three different panels of “special- 
ists,” each competent to deal with prob- 
lems and questions related to one of 
the following subjects: “Immigration”; 
“The Foreign Student in the U.S.A.”; 
and the “U.S.A. Student Abroad.” The 
panels will include foreign student ad- 
visers and representatives of both gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies. A 
special preparation feature for this ses- 
sion will be a “question box” into which 
delegates may put their unanswered 
questions as they arise throughout the 
conference, so the specialists can come 
to this final session prepared to give 
definitive answers and, it is hoped, some 
indication of the future. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 28, 
delegates will have an opportunity to 
join an organized and guided tour of 
places of historical and cultural interest 
in Boston and vicinity. All delegates are 
invited to the International Student Cen- 
ter for tea that afternoon following 
the tours. 

As in the past, it is expected that the 
1954 conference will bring together rep- 
resentatives of all concerned with in- 
ternational educational exchange, in- 
cluding: foreign student advisers on 
local campuses: teachers of English as a 
foreign language: deans of students and 


staff associates in student personnel 


work: registrars and directors of ad- 


mission; members of faculty committees 
on various aspects of the exchange pro- 
gram; administrative and counseling 
personnel from agencies and organiza- 
tions engaged in functions associated 
with the exchange program, including: 
the Institute of International Education, 
the Committee on Friendly Relations, the 
International House Association; repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State, 
the U.S. Office of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, and Department of the Army; 
educational officers of foreign consulates 
and embassies; representatives of edu- 
cational departments of church groups 
— Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish: 
civic organizations, including Rotary, 
college women’s clubs, associations of 
women’s clubs, ete. 

The over-all purposes of the Annual 
NAFSA Conference are: to bring to- 
gether those individuals related to the 
administration of services for foreign 
students in the United States and U.S. 
students abroad; to share information, 
study problems, review research and to 
plan further studies designed to pro- 
mote the effectiveness of workers in this 
ficld; to conduct necessary business; 
and to approve policies for the Na- 
tional Assocation of Foreign Student 
Advisers. 


For further information write to Mr. 
J. Benjamin Schmoker, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, NAFSA, 291 Broadway. New 
York, 27, N. ¥. 
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My Two Years in America 


Kazuko Amo 


Miss Amo studied English literature at Bryn Mawr during 1951-52 and at Pendle 
Hill College in Pennsylvania during 1952-53. This report was written shortly before 
her return to Japan. She is now working with an American couple in Tokyo who 
are associated with the American Friends Service Committee, and auditing courses 
at Tokyo University. She writes, “Since I came back to Japan I have found 
changes in the various aspects of our life here. 1 think we are getting ‘Westernized’ 
rapidly. Some of the points I mentioned in the paper about Japan no longer hold 


true, or rather, they may not be typical of Japan any more.” 


T seems only yesterday that I said 
bye 


family and my 

friends in Japan, and set sail for 
America two years ago. Looking back 
on the past two years, many pleasant 
and sometimes unpleasant memories 
flash into my mind just like a somato 
(a Japanese revolving lantern). But on 
the whole, it was a happy time. It is 
dangerous to generalize from these very 
limited experiences, and it is perhaps 
still too early for me to try to under- 
stand what is the inner significance to 
me. But even at this stage, there are a 
few things that have gradually been 
sunk deep in my awareness and begin- 
ning to have vital effects on my personal 
growth. 


to my 


Confucius said: “The highest virtue 
is found in the balance between the two 
extremes.” I often think of these words 
whenever I think of America in com- 
parison with Japan. 

2 

Anyone who comes to America from 
Japan will undoubtedly be impressed by 
the vast size of the country, its material 
wealth, its high standard of living, and 
its highly mechanized life. One will also 
find behind these phenomena the pio- 
neer spirit which is. still abundant, 
people of an extremely positive, pro- 
gressive and enterprising turn of mind 
with tremendous energy and efficiency, 
forever trying to improve the situation. 
Not only the big inventions and enter- 


me 


prises but little things in daily living 
like various kinds of kitchen gadgets and 
houshold utensils are all designed to 
save energy and time. Foreign visitors 
to this country often comment on this 
aspect, and look at it rather disdainfully 
but I think there is much to learn, 
especially for us Japanese. For various 
reasons born out of a particular his- 
torical, geographical, and social back- 
ground, we lack initiative and are apt 
to be satisfied with little success, or give 
up hopes and desires of improving the 
situation, 


As a result. Americans have achieved 


a standard of living almost the highest 
in the world and the material comfort 
they have is beyond comparison with 
ours. However. if one observes it more 
closely one will find some negative as- 
pects which this highly mechanized life 
brings with it. One of the things I feel 
rather strongly is the separation from 
nature and lack of sensitivity to nature. 
I have felt it particularly with food. In 
Japan. we know the change of seasons 
by the food available as well as by the 
flowers and trees around. It is a great 
joy to see the first fish of the season 
served. We feel that we taste the beauty 
and the joyousness of early spring to- 
gether with the feast for our eyes. People 
prize the freshness of young cucumbers 
in early summer, and the smell of mat- 
sutake (a kind of mushroom) which 
brings us the whole flavor of autumn. 
While here in America, I have found 
that there is less connection between the 


food and the seasons, for one can get 
almost any kind of vegetables any time. 
thanks to deep freezers and hot houses. 
Also, fish which we eat more than they 
do here, varies with seasons unlike meat, 


I also feel occasionally that here, 
beauty. the delicate individual qualities 
of daily life are sometimes sacrificed to 
efficiency and convenience. When I ar- 


rived at San Francisco two years ago. 
an American friend of mine took me to 
a restaurant on the Fisherman’s Wharf. 
The food tasted delicious after the two 
weeks’ trip in a naval boat. but I was 
rather shocked to see the dishes on 
which the food was served. They were 
the same kind as the ones we had used 
on the boat, thick china without any 
patterns, a kind which | usually associ- 
ate with army and navy. In Japan, 
even a small remote restaurant or inn 
will often have interesting china, not 
necessarily expensive, but something 
that has a touch of a delicacy. | learned. 
however, that in America they have to 
have thick china so that it can be put in 
a dish-washing machine. I was also told 
that the use of paper cups has helped a 
great deal to check the spread of disease 
because they are thrown away each time. 
What I can hardly stand is the tea bag, 
although I appreciate its easy disposal. 
I also feel that mass production has 
crushed down individual craftsmanship. 
Most commodities are standardized. To 
my amazement, my handknit sweaters 
were admired very much in the college 
last year where all girls wore the same 
kind of sweaters. The blue jean seems 
to be rampant everywhere. I do not 
mean that the industrialized and mechan- 
ized life and what a friend of mine calls 
“super-market civilization” is entirely 
undesirable. On the contrary. | am en- 
vious when I see how much the energy 
of the housewives is saved. But at the 
same time I feel sorry to lose the other 
part which makes our life richer in a 
different sense from the material wealth. 

The Americans, particularly young 
people, are healthy, gay and like to have 
“lots of fun.” Last summer, I was on a 
beach working in the Marine Biological 
Laboratory with many American  stu- 
dents. It was a very beautiful place. 
Every evening we had a most glorious 
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sunset over the sea and I enjoyed watch- 
ing it, sitting on the shore or taking a 
walk around. My friends started worry- 
ing about me because | preferred being 
alone and did not want to join the 
beach party or go to see a movie and 
so on, which they did almost every day. 

Another thing that has struck me 
strongly is the openness and frankness 
of American people. They say “No” 
when they feel that way. They express 
their feelings without restraint. This may 
sound quite a natural thing here, but it 
is not always so in Japan. We are often 
more concerned with the other person’s 
reaction than with frankly stating our 
own feelings. | don’t know exactly what 
has caused this tendency. Probably the 
feudal system which we had for a long 
time has had something to do with it. 
I do feel we Japanese should change 
this habit. However, frankness can be 
almost rudeness if it goes too far, and at 
the same time there is some merit in 
reserve too, if it springs from the genu- 
ine desire not to hurt other people's 
feelings. I like informality in America 
if it is due to simplicity and not to 
sloppiness. 

& # 

I would like to share with you what 
seems to me the most significant impact 
of my experience here on my own inner 
development. That is. | begin to under- 
stand what the freedom of the individ- 
ual. independence, and ultimately dem- 
ocracy. really mean. | had heard these 
words so much in Japan, especially 
since the American occupation. But it 
is only recently that I feel I begin to 
understand these things not as a theory 
but as a part of my living experience. 
Although, I gather, there has been a 
tendency towards conformity in_ this 
country, I, coming from Japan, still 
feel that the concept of the freedom and 


Kazuko Amo on the Bryn Mawr campus 


independence of the individual is strong- 
ly rooted in American culture. 

In Japan. at least until the end of the 
war. we had a rather rigid pattern of 
life for each according to his or her 
birth, sex. position and so forth. For 
instance. a daughter in a middle-class 
family was expected to live and behave 
in certain’ prescribed ways. 
studies, or perhaps more important than 
studies, she should learn flower arrange- 


Besides 


ment, tea ceremony, sewing and cook- 
ing. Then she should marry a person 
whom her parents had from 
among the sons of the families of similar 
social milieu. Family background was 
one of the most important factors in 
the selection, as well as the personality 
of the bridegroom himself. since the 
idea of union of the two families was 
more important than that of the two 
individuals. We had fixed rules for the 
relationship between ruler and subject, 
father and child. teacher and_ pupil. 
husband and wife. and among brothers 
and sisters. As girls. we were taught to 
be obedient first to parents then to 
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husbands, and to parents-in-law. (If you 
outlived your husband you might per- 
haps be obedient to your elder son.) 
In other words, women were supposed 
to be entirely subordinate to men or 
older people, and their duty was to 
serve them. 

Although I have not conformed my- 
self to this pattern entirely, thanks to 
my parents’ rather progressive ideas and 
understanding, I have realized how 
deeply this culture pattern has been im- 
bedded in my mind. First of all, I tend 
to have a preconceived idea of “Thou 
shall not” for everything. Even though 
I did not follow the general trend, I 
have still moved within the limit of the 
accepted pattern and have not allowed 
myself to deviate from it. I have always 
been afraid of losing social esteem or of 
being criticized by other people. For 
example, though | could not entirely ap- 
prove of the idea of an arranged mar- 
riage —-to marry someone whom I do 
not know well enough — I think I still 
unconsciously limited my own possibil- 
ity of choice to men of a certain ap- 
proved background and profession. I 
have tried not to associate with any 
people who were undesirable in my 
parents’, or other people's eyes, even if I 
personally would have liked to do other- 
wise. This is only one example. In other 
words, my thoughts and actions have 
been largely conditioned by external 
standards and not by my own inner 
conviction. 

Secondly, though I have not been ab- 
solutely subordinate to my parents or 
to anybody, I have not been able to be 
independent either in an economic or 
spiritual sense. I have made my own 
choices for the course of my life so far, 
but they were always with my parents’ 
blessings and protection. I have never 
taken full responsibility for any step I 


have chosen. My two-year stay in Amer- 
ica, away from home, has helped to 
awake in me a sense of individuality. It 
has also taught me that the final author- 
ity for any decision lies nowhere but 
within me. It is difficult to know exactly 
what are the factors that have influenced 
me. Through talking with people here 
and seeing what they do, it gradually 
came to an awareness in me. I have felt 
rather helpless, time and time again. 
when my friends here have concluded 
some advice which | asked them with, 
“I personally think so-and-so, but Kazu- 
ko, it is you who has to decide.” | 
have also often heard people say, “I 
don’t care what others say. I do this 
because I want to do it.” Even small 
children here have a sense of independ- 
ence and parents seem to encourage 
them to be that way, Some time ago. I 
happened to hear a father telling a little 
girl who had climbed a ladder half way 
up and could not go on, “Now, you've 
got your choice. Do you still want to 
go up, or do you want to get down?” I 
thought if this had been Japan the father 
would probably have told her to get 
down or just taken her down without a 
word. A friend of mine. a mother of 
four grown-up children, once told me 
that it is a gratifying thing to find her 
sons and daughters no longer her own 
children but her good friends. I also 
feel this sense of individuality whenever 
I listen to a discussion. 

These are only a few examples among 
many others. Underneath this pattern 
of behavior is the concept of the rights 
and equality of individuals, freedom of 
choice, which is really the basis of de- 
mocracy and which is perhaps closely 
associated with Christianity. 

I do not say, by any means, that the 
ideas in Japan under which I was 

* Continued on page 32 
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Classroom in Puerto Rico 


Jesse J. Dossick 


CCORDING to the 1950 census, New 
York City now includes among its 
numbers about 450,000 persons who 

either were born in Puerto Rico or are 
sons and daughters of native-born Puerto 
Ricans. Most of these people have ar- 
rived on the mainland since the close of 
the war. 

The Puerto Rican migrant, from the 
very start of his new experiences in New 
York City, is generally handicapped by 
being poor and by being regarded as 
a stranger from a strange land, with 
different customs, habits, and speech. 
Usually the Puerto Rican “city” from 
which he came is a small community by 
comparison with New York, and he 
discovers that the new metropolitan en- 
vironment creates culture conflicts with 
accompanying stresses and strains. 

Adjustment to the new way of life 
must be made, even if slowly, by our 
Puerto Rican citizens. At the same time 
their neighbors must come to under- 
stand and appreciate them. Through the 
coordinated efforts of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the University of Puerto Rico, 
and New York University’s School of 
Education, metropolitan New York now 
boasts over 200 teachers working in 
areas with large Puerto Rican popula- 
tions who have visited and studied in 
Puerto Rico in an attempt to understand 
the Island culture of their young pupils. 

During the summer of 1948, Professor 
Robert Speer, chairman of the elemen- 
tary education department at NYU’s 
School of Education, successfully launch- 
Jesse J. Dossick is associate professor of edu- 
cation, and coordinator of the Workshop on 


Puerto Rican Education and Culture at New 
York University. 


ed the first Workshop-Field Study in 
Puerto Rican Education and Culture. Its 
purpose was to give teachers, adminis- 
trators, community and social workers 
in areas of New York City in which 
Puerto Ricans are numerous an under- 
standing of the circumstances under 
which the Puerto Rican children grow. 
Teachers with that experience, it was 
believed, could deal more intelligently 
with problems of adjustment that arise 
when the Puerto Ricans transfer from an 
open-country, Spanish-speaking culture 
to a large-city, English-speaking, indus- 
trial culture. 

The Puerto Rican Workshops, the 
sixth of which was conducted in 1953, 
are in terms of unbroken continuity, the 
oldest of the NYU overseas workshops. 

The University of Puerto Rico under 
the leadership of Chancellor Jaime Ben- 
itez grants thirty maintenance scholar- 
ships, (free room and board for six 
weeks) to eligible teachers of the New 
York City school system or to others in 
work closely allied to the schools. Last 
year additional scholarships were cre- 
ated for teachers working with Puerto 
Rican children outside of the New York 
area, 

During the month of June, a first 
orientation meeting is held at NYU's 
Washington Square Center, at which a 
representative of the Puerto Rican Com- 
monwealth speaks. The workshop group 
meets again at a reception given by the 
Instituto de Puerto Rico as an expression 
of good will of the Puerto Rican com- 
munity in New York and for purposes 
of further orientation. 

In early July, the group flies to San 
Juan where it is officially welcomed by 
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Governmental and education officials of Puerto Rico, a number of whom are shown here, 
frequently meet in informal sessions during NYU's summer workshops in Puerto Rico to discuss 


and work out common problems. 


representatives of the University of 
Puerto Rico. Women students are housed 
in the Medical College dormitories over- 
looking the ocean, while the men and 
married couples live in private homes. 

The six-week program includes a tour 
of the campus, the city, and the Island: 
lectures every morning in class, followed 
by a question period and discussion, and 
class business meetings with occasional 
evaluation sessions (the lectures are de- 
livered by the chancellor, several of the 
deans, members of the university staff 
and officials of the Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment): field trips almost every day: 
visits to historical sites, to churches. and 
to private homes. 

The lectures cover almost every con- 
ceivable phase of Puerto Rican life. 
They include The Role of the University 
in Puerto Rican Life; The Significance 
of the New Constitution; Continentals in 
Puerto Rico: Geography and Natural 


Dr. Dossick, the author, is seated to the left of the table. 


Resources. Health. Housing. Agriculture : 
Description of the Economy of the 
Island. and Economic Planning: Indus- 
trial Development: Overpopulation: Mi- 
gration, Labor. Social Agencies: Cur- 
rent Investigations of Social and Ece- 
nomic Problems of the Island: Puerto 
Rican Culture Including Folk-lore. Mu- 
sic, Theatre. Religion, Education: and 
the Teaching of English. Health and 
Nutrition. 

Excursions are made to a wide variety 


of places: the Government in session. 
the Governor's Palace. the Mayor's of- 
fices and various other governmental 
buildings and agencies; to slum areas. 


the better residential sections, and a 
number of new housing projects in the 
metropolitan area of San Juan; to the 
university's agricultural experimental 
station; to a sugar central, markets. 
clinics. hospitals. small industries, rural 


and city schools. Groups of teachers 
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visit the National Forest Park at El 
Yunque; the tomb of Puerto Rico’s great 
patriot and hero, Munoz Rivera, at Bar- 
ranquitas; Forte Brooke, El Morro, and 
public and private beaches. In addition, 
the students are encouraged to meet the 
Puerto Rican people and to explore areas 
in which they are particularly interested. 

Each workshop member keeps a daily 
log of his experiences, and writes a long 
paper at the end of the course. The paper 
includes an over-all! essay on Puerto 
Rico as the student has come to know the 
Island. on the basis of his reading. lec- 
ture notes and personal observations. In 
addition, each student lists the precon- 
ceptions about Puerto Rico and Puerto 
Ricans he originally brought to the 
workshop, and re-examines them in the 
light of his new knowledge. He also 


evaluates the workshop, with recommen- 
dations for strengthening and improving 
it. Finally, he tells how he plans to help 


ease the adjustment process for the 
Puerto Rican student in New York City 
and for himself, as teacher and neighbor 
of the Puerto Rican youngsters and their 
families. 

The most important results of the 
workshop are reflected in the changes in 
the teachers themselves, in their attitudes 
and understanding; in the new teaching 
techniques they are able to employ. as 
they draw upon their new sources of 
information; in the new roles they play 
both in the school and in the commun- 
ity: and in the voluntary activities they 
initiate in the schools and neighbor- 
hoods. 

One workshop participant said: “The 
psychological effect of a trip to Puerto 
Rico by teachers can not be overesti- 
mated. Puerto Rican parents and chil- 
dren will glow with pride and self-respect 
on learning that New York teachers went 

* Continued on page 42 


Outdoor lectures and discussions for New Yorkers making a first-hand study of Puerto Rican 
culture draw many of the Island's teachers, mothers, and community leaders. 
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U.S. Educators Lecture in Far East 


T the invitation of Indian and Paki- 

stani universities three American 

educators are on a five-month lec- 
ture tour of the Orient. They are: Nobel 
Prize physicist, Arthur H. Compton, 
former chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; the social scientist, 
Everett R. Clinchy, president of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and of the World Brotherhood 
organization; and William A. Shimer. 
formerly of the University of Hawaii, 
director of the Pacific-Asia Division of 
World Brotherhood. 

The Americans will speak at schools 
and colleges in eight countries of the 
Middle and Far East — Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Turkey. 


In a joint statement issued as the tour 
began, the educators agreed that “ob- 
serving and learning will be more 
important than speaking or teaching.” 
“We shall be exploring the least known 
problem in this tumultuous and revolu- 
tionary time —the relations of peoples 
strange to each other who have been 
forced by modern science and _tech- 
nology into one interdependent giant 
community,” their statement declared. 

The team met on January 20 at the 
University of Hawaii for a week’s brief- 
ing before flying to Japan for the first 
stop. 

The tour of the three American edu- 
cators is administered by the Institute of 
International Education under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. 


My Two Years in America — Continued from page 28 


brought up are entirely wrong. On the 
contrary, there are many things which I 
believe to be permanently valuable, such 
as: respect and a sense of gratitude to- 
ward older people, a certain degree of 
self-discipline and restraint, ete. 
Neither do I mean by being inde- 
pendent that we should necessarily re- 
volt against our family and against our 
old patterns. There is always something 
beautiful about being in harmony with 
people and a good parent-child relation- 
ship is a happy thing anywhere, any- 
time. What I am trying to say is that 
the relationship based on status and on 
the feudalistic and patriarchal family 
system is, I think, definitely an old pat- 
tern and its place should be taken by 
relationships based on personalities be- 
tween aware individuals. And as much 
as harmony is desirable, one cannot 


compromise with one’s own basic prin- 
ciples. 


Just now I feel I am in a sort of 
transitional stage. On the one hand, I 
feel more and more strongly that I 
should find my own way and follow it 
no matter what the tradition is and no 
matter what others say. I sometimes 
feel even a joy and excitement about it. 
But on the other hand, I have realized 
how difficult it is to know and follow 
my way, and I really tremble at the 
thought of being on my own, and taking 
full responsibility for myself. Occasion- 
ally, I still yearn for a nice, comfortable 
refuge where someone else decides 
everything for me. This desire is be- 
coming less and less real, however, as 
the desire to be true to my own feelings 
becomes stronger. 
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The Italian Experience 


Alexander Russo 


HE American artist who comes to 
Italy for a period of study and 
work has much to gain from many 
sources. The variety and richness of the 
Italian landscape, the ruins of ancient 
cities and temples, the warmth of the 
Italian people themselves, and constant 
contact with the Italian artists, all fuse 
into an experience, vivid and inspiring. 
From the standpoint of visual stimu- 
lation, | have found much in Italy which 
has moved me deeply: the ancient ruins, 
the rugged terrain of rocky fields and 
mountains, wooded areas, centuries-old 
cities nestling in valleys or crowning 
high mountains, the seashore towns of 
simple fishermen—these are but a frag- 
ment of the rich wealth to explore and 
express pictorially. 


Center of Italian art 


Rome, itself, where my wife and I are 
living. is a fount of inspiration. It is, in 
a sense, a microcosm of all Italy, for 
here one can find buildings, monuments, 
and art treasures representative of the 
entire country. 

A walk along the Tiber, especially at 
night, is a moving experience. There is 
the old and the new, the ancient and the 
modern, softened and suspended in a 
frame of blue sky and water. The Roman 
Forum in the brilliant sun is another 
magic experience. The ruins of temples 
and public buildings, the arches, col- 
umns and fragments evoke within the 
beholder a poetry of the past, the 
majesty and splendor of early Roman 
thought. The Palatine, with its lush 


ALEXANDER Russo of Salem, Virginia, is study- 
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Cliff of the hill town of Orvieto. 


gardens and ruins of imperial palaces 
high above the noise and busy life of the 
city, echoes the memory of the splendor 
of ancient Rome. 

The Colosseum, by day or night, is 
an articulation in stone, jutting above 
the surrounding area like the lower half 
of a volcano, aged and silent, enveloping 
the visitor who peers into its empty 
shell. And the Baths of Caracalla — 
with their endless series of walls divid- 
ing them into a labyrinth from which a 
Corinthian capital emerges or fragments 
of mosaics appear mysteriously as one 
turns some corner — have also been the 
subject for frequent visits and many 
sketches in the Rome area. 
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Our first major trip was to Sicily. In 
early June we packed our Italian “Topo- 
lino.” made our way down the western 
coast. and watched another panorama of 
the Italian landscape unfold. The in- 
credible remains of Pompeii and the 
quiet beauty of the Greek temples at 
Paestum were memorable stops along 
the coast. In Sicily, we encircled the 
island, stopping to sketch and visit cities 
along the way, such as Cefalu and Mon- 
reale, with their inspiring cathedrals, 
and Argrigento, Siracusa and Taormina 
where I made sketches of Greek and 
Roman ruins, amphitheaters, basilicas, 
columns, cactus plants, and many other 
subjects, 

Our most recent trip was through 
northern Italy. In Siena, I studied the 
celebrated paintings of the Sienese 
school, and in Florence at the Uffizi, I 
had an opportunity to see at first hand 
many of the masterpieces which I had 
previously known only through the medi- 


um of slides and textbooks. Venice is 
a little world in itself: a world of water. 
winding canals, bridges and gondolas. 
At present I am developing themes from 
the wealth of material I found to sketch 
there and at Ravenna, Pisa, and Milan. 


Contemporary Italian artists 


One of the highlights of our trip was 
our three-day stay in Milan, and it will 
serve, | believe, as a representative ex- 
ample of the warm and sympathetic 
response which the visiting artist en- 
counters in Italy. I met and talked with 
five painters who are well known and 
who represent various trends in con- 
temporary painting. 

Our first appointment was with Carlo 
Carra. The kind, old man, wearing a 
beret and dressed in comfortable slacks, 
open-collar shirt, and sweater, greeted 
us with a warm smile and ushered us 


into his studio, which exhibited works 
of various representative periods of his 
painting. He slowly and patiently went 
from painting to painting, explaining its 
date and the element of its inspiration. 
He and his wife took us through the 
house, each room of which was dis- 
cretely decorated by the work of the 
artist. We met his son, daughter-in-law. 
and grandaughter of three. And when 
Carra became aware that my wife was a 
photographer and had her camera with 
her. he declared enthusiastically that she 
must make a family portrait, which she 
did with equal enthusiasm. 

It was interesting to talk with Carra 
who had worked his way through many 
artistic influences, such as cubism, futur- 
ism. and metaphysics, and has returned 
to an earlier style of realism. He repre- 
sents one of the leading figures who is 
creating a movement back to realism 
after having assimilated many of the 
cerebral concerns of the modern artist. 

Aligli Sassu. whom we met later, is 
also working in a realistic vein. He. too, 
spent much time with us and showed us 
many representative paintings which he 
has done over a period of years. 

Cassinari is working in a direction 
which the Italians call “Figurative.” It 
is neither realistic nor abstract. but 
rather, a combination of the two border- 
ing on the latter. For example. the 
painting which won him a first prize in 
the recent Venice Biennial is a figure 
study. One can identify all the elements 
of the figure: a woman clothed in red. 
holding two fans; but the realistic ele- 
ments of face. hands, dress, ete.. are 
somehow transformed into plastic coun- 
terparts which have their own validity 
as face, hands, dress, etc. He explained 
that he is interested in transforming the 
object rather than representing it. In 
half an hour. he showed us twenty can- 
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vases which he had executed during the 
summer: landscapes, still lifes, figures 
and animal themes. Later, over a cup 
of caffé expresso, he smiled naively and 
said, “I like to paint.” 

The last two of the group which we 
saw in Milan, were Crippa and Fontana. 
Both represent a movement called 
“Spacialism.” which some critics and 
painters believe is developing into a new 
movement worthy of the title “New 
Renaissance.” Crippa is a young man 
of thirty who has already achieved re- 
nown. He has exhibited in the Venice 
Biennials of 1948, 1950, 1952, and in 
many international shows. His work is 
handled in America by the Iolas Gallery 
of New York. 

His recent canvases are vigorous 
but controlled explosions of geometric 
curves, spirals, circles or other linear 
forms set amidst fantastic blacks, blues. 
greens, and grays which interplay and 
form suggestions of indefinite space. 
Nicolas Calas has compared the work of 


Crippa to that of Mondrian, explaining 


that where Mondrian’s “sounds” rhyme 
precisely, Crippa’s “sounds” rhyme free- 
ly and with greater “surprise.” 

Fontana gives us another example of 
“Spacialism.” which is not a set move- 


A Roman column 


ment in which every artist works the 
same as was the case, for example. of 
the stylized work of the Renaissance 
painters of the 14th to the 16th cen- 
turies. Fontana — a man perhaps in his 
late forties — showed us canvases which 
are perforated. Each canvas is painted 
a solid color and then perforated with 

* Continued on page 46 
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Non-Degree Certificates for International Students 


Werner Warmbrunn 


N recent years an increasing number 

of foreign students have attended 

American universities with purposes 
other than the pursuit of a regular de- 
gree. Among these are exchange stu- 
dents on United States Government pro- 
grams whose period of study rarely is 
more than one year, and frequently does 
not permit them enough time to secure a 
degree. Others are graduate students 
with narrow fields of specialization in 
which they wish to do concentrated 
work. 

It is also becoming apparent that a 
growing proportion of young people 
from abroad enroll at American col- 
leges and universities as private stu- 
dents, not so much for a specific profes- 
sional objective as to become acquainted 
with American civilization. In these in- 
stances academic achievement is only 
one of the aims of the student’s visit to 
the United States. Therefore it becomes 
important to maintain a greater amount 
of flexibility in planning a program of 
studies than the usual degree sequence 
allows. 

For some time many educators have 
felt that such students, pursuing a seri- 
ous academic program which does not 
lead up to a regular degree, should 
receive some formal recognition upon 
completing their studies. To that end, 
a number of colleges and universities 
have introduced a non-degree certificate 
designed especially for international stu- 
dents. A description of the “Certificate 
of Attendance for International Stu- 
dents” issued by Stanford University 
may serve as an example of the many 


WerNER WARMBRUNN is foreign student adviser 
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variations now in use. The certificate 
reads as follows: 

“This will certify that Juan Perez has 
pursued a program of studies in the De- 
partment of Political Science while in 
attendance at Stanford University from 
September 29, 1952, to June 15, 1953.” 

The certificate is signed by the presi- 
dent of the university, the chairman of 
the school or department involved, and 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Students. It is printed on imitation 
parchment paper in colored type, bears 
the seal of the university, and typogra- 
phically resembles the regular degree 
diploma. 

The certificate is awarded by the 
Committee on Foreign Students, upon 
the recommendation of the major de- 
partment, to the student who pursues a 
planned and meaningful program of 
studies. No basic requirement concern- 
ing units and grades is set except a 
minimum residence of one quarter. It is 
felt that the jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment ensures that only students who 
have made a serious academic effort and 
achieved acceptable results will be rec- 
ommended for the certificate. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Students retains final 
jurisdiction. The certificate is awarded 
only to students who are not due to 
receive a regular degree. In June 1953, 
fifteen certificates of attendance were 
awarded to international students, while 
approximately sixiy foreign students re- 
ceived regular degrees. 

In the discussions of the merits of a 
certificate, three major objections have 
been raised. There is the opinion that 
the reputation of the university might 
be impaired by the issuance of a certifi- 
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cate without clearly established grade 
point standards. This objection is re- 
inforced by the fear that such a certif- 
icate may be used deceitfully in some 
other country where the difference be- 
tween a diploma and a certificate is not 
clearly understood. In this connection 
it is felt that the prestige of the uni- 
versity abroad might suffer if recipients 
of the certificate did not live up to the 
academic qualifications and achieve- 
ments expected of students holding rec- 
ognized degrees. As a result of these 
criticisms, no honorific terminology, 
such as “successful” or “meritorious,” is 
used in the certificate. Finally, it has 
been asserted that the certificate does 
not mean anything anyway, but merely 
duplicates the typewritten statement con- 
cerning registration and course work 
which students can secure from the 
registrar at any time. 

In the discussions at Stanford Uni- 
versity it was felt that the arguments 
in favor of the certificate outweighed 


the objections. For psychological rea- 
sons it is desirable to give some sort of 
formal recognition to international stu- 
dents for satisfactory academic effort 


and achievement. This is especially 
necessary for persons from certain Asian 
countries where it is important that the 
students return with some tangible evi- 
dence of academic accomplishment, how- 
ever carefully worded the latter may be. 

The certificate can be especially use- 
ful in the case of exchange students on 
government programs which include 
intercultural activities as one of their 
objectives. By planning a comparatively 
light course of studies terminating in 
the award of the certificate, exchange 
students will have more time for inter- 
cultural contacts. 

The students themselves have shown 


a definite desire to secure the certificate. 
Only an occasional student has express- 
ed a lack of interest. 

In certain instances, unquestionably, 
the certificate will serve in place of the 
diploma for students who cannot suc- 
cessfully complete the degree program. 
The majority of these will be visitors 
from non-European countries, in fields 
such as economics, business, or other 
social which require large 
quantities of reading and writing, pre- 
supposing a high degree of language 
proficiency. In these cases, the sincerity 
of the academic effort usually will deter- 
mine whether the certificate should be 
awarded. 

From the administrative standpoint, it 
will be important to prevent the certi- 
ficate from deteriorating into a consola- 
tion prize. The psychological satisfac- 
tion derived from its award may be lost 
if the certificate is given indiscriminate- 
ly to all students failing to secure a 
diploma. The primary value of the 
certificate probably lies in its function 
to point up the availability of a non- 
degree program of studies. 

In the final analysis, the certificate is 
a device only, useful as a part of the 
counseling process in which the student 
is encouraged to discover for himself 
the valid aims of his studies in the 
United States. Such counseling must 
encourage the student to plan his time 
here in line with these aspirations. It 
should warn him against undertaking 
studies irrelevant to the life to which 
he will return. It must help him face 
realistically the limitations of time and 
of his capabilities in an American uni- 
versity situation. In this way the certifi- 
cate will achieve its maximum useful- 
ness as a tool in the counseling process 
rather than as a substitute for it. 
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Foreign Student Forums 


Dorothy Bernhard 


the Institute of International Educa- 

tion, which has just changed its 
name from the Women’s Committee. 
opened the fall season with a series of 
forums for the foreign students in Great- 
er New York. entitled “Your Year 
Abroad.” The main purpose of these 
forums was to discover in what way the 
Institute could assist the students in 
making their stay in the United States 
a richer and more constructive experi- 
ence, and to enable the various com- 
mittees to plan a helpful program for 
future students. 

There were four forums held during 
consecutive weeks. The students were 
invited to come to the Institute at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Somewhere 
between thirty and fifty students attend- 
ed each session. A number of the In- 
stitute staff. and of course, the members 
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Mrs. Alfred Weld, of the Institute’s forum 


committee. 


of the Area Committee were present. 

Each of the discussion leaders gave a 
short introduction, explaining the re- 
sponsibilities of the New York Area 
Committee. and the reasons for our get- 
ting together. The questions proposed 
by the leaders seemed to fall into four 
general categories: 

1) What did you expect the United States 

and Americans to be like? 

What are your impressions during your 
brief time here? 

What could we do to help you to enjoy 
your extra-curricular time to the fullest? 
Are there any particular aspects of 
either your student or your resident life 
on which you would like to comment or 
ask assistance? 

These questions elicited a variety of 
responses. Some of the observations 
were delightful and enlightening: some 
were critical, A young man from Greece, 
specializing in Russian studies was 
amazed to find that American students 
are as well informed as Europeans. 
He had felt that his experience at 
schools in both Greece and Switzerland 


After the forum discussions re- 
freshments were served. Here 
Mr. Holland and the writer are 
shown with three students. Left 
to right: Gunther Johlik of Au- 
stralia, who is studying geol- 
ogy; Vidya Tareja, of India, 
educational statistics; Mr. Hol- 
land, Mrs. Bernhard; and Father 
Leon Malfait of Belgium, Amer- 
ican literature. 
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One of the hostesses, Mrs. 
George Woods, chats with the 
foreign students. Left to right: 
Luigi Napolitano of Italy, who 
is studying aeronautical engi- 
neering; Mrs. Woods; Juar Jose 
Bernat Suarez of Spain, econom- 
ics; Tetsuo Meskizuka, Japan, 
physical education; Tetsutaro 
Sonoda, Japan, mass communi- 
cation 


would have put him in such a high 
academic level that he would have found 
his American courses extremely easy. He 
has now gained considerable respect for 
American educational standards. There 
was also a political science student from 
Pakistan who was interested in our 
secondary school education, and won- 
dered if there were not 
comparable to Eton or Harrow which 
emphasized training for leadership. He 
had gained the impression that this was 
a vital need in the United States. 

At the first foreign student forum on 
October 28 Werner Freiesleben of Ger- 
many said he would like to play in a 
string quartet. but had had no oppor- 
tunities since coming to New York. The 
Christian Science Monitor reported this 
in a story on the Institute’s forums. and 
a few days later the Institute received 
an invitation for Mr. Freiesleben and 
his viola from a local Monitor reader. 

In addition to comments on life in 
America in general, there were more 


any schools 


basic questions on orientation uni- 
versity life: the problem of finding 
suitable living quarters: and the ever- 
present hope that they would meet more 
Americans who were specialists in a 
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similar profession. or just ordinary peo- 
ple throughout the country. There were 
a great many hopes expressed that there 
would be an opportunity for traveling, 
which would enable the students to meet 
Americans in rural communities, as well 
as big cities. 

The question about what the com- 
mittees could do to be helpful. supple- 
mented by a blank. which we asked 
those attending the forums to fill out. 
expressing their preference in recreation- 


al programs. brought a flood of requests 


for theatre and concert tickets. also 


seats for watching organized sports. 


Representatives of the Entertainment 
Committee felt these forums were dis- 
tinetly valuable in helping them to gear 
their program to meet the students 
needs. The students seemed glad to be 
invited, and to have an opportunity to 
express their opinions. as well as a 
chance to meet those closely connected 
with the Institute. I think I express the 
opinion of all those on the Area Com- 
mittee when I say that we regretted 
when the series of forums was over, and 
are busily planning to meet the students 


again as soon as possible. 
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German Students on lowa Farms 


Last August eight members of the German Student Exchange Program of the 
U.S. Government, administered by the Institute of International Education, 
spent their first month in the United States as guests of farm families in 
Cedar County, Iowa. All arrangements for this “home orientation” program 
were made through the Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vermont. 
The group was sponsored locally by the Tipton Lions Club, 


Edwin Bornemann, 22-year- 
old student from Gottingen, 
Germany, gives a_ helpful 
push to Jean and Robert 
Riedesel, children of Ernest 
Riedesel, Jr. with whom he 
lived for a month before 
beginning the fall term at 
Antioch College. 


Enjoying a picnic dinner 
with the Clarence Stonerooks 
at the Cedar County Fair in 
Tipton, lowa is Rolf Geisler 
(drumstick in hand), 19- 
year-old student from Berlin. 
After spending August with 
the Stonexooks on their 160- 
acre farm, Rolf left for Sche- 
nectady, New York, where 
he is now attending Union 
College. 
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The Carl Mitzners of Tipton look on as 
their 19-year-old exchange student guest, 
Wolf-Dieter Euba of Munich plays the 
piano. Wolf-Dieter helped Mr. Mitzner build 
a milking parlor, before leaving for the 
University of New Mexico in Albuquerque. 


Farming on a large scale is new to Rein- 

hold Sell (right) of the Saar district, who 

watches farming operations on the 440 

acres of Leo Tucker. Reinhold is now a 

student in economics at Marquette Uni- 
versity in Milwaukee. 


Ruth Ahrens and her sister Alma Mae show 
their German visitor, Joachim Mertin of 
Dortmund, the Cedar Pep 4-H club booth 
at the Cedar County Fair. Joachim is now 
studying political science at Oberlin 
College. 


Like the other German students who lived 
on Cedar County farms during their pre- 
college orientation, Karin Rohde, 22, of 
Lengde, Germany, helps on the Glen Flory 
farm near Clarence. Karin is now study- 
ing at Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


International Debaters in Transit 


First Indian Team Here 
“pee first debaters from India to tour 


the United States will arrive in New 

York City on February 8. They 
are: Rameschandra P. Sirkar, age 21, 
a graduate of Bombay University who 
lists his politics as “entirely theoretical” ; 
and Mirigendra Kumar Chaturvedi, 22. 
who received his B.A. from Rajputana 
University, an M.A. from Maharaja 
College, Jaipur, attended University Law 
College where he was president of the 
College Union, and is a political inde- 
pendent. The Indian debaters will ap- 
pear at many U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities during their three-month tour, in- 
cluding Fordham. Yale. Princeton, 
Oberlin, Indiana University, University 
of Illinois, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago, and Florida 
State University. Topics of the debates 
are: That World Government is the only 
solution for world peace (both for): 
Gandhism can provide an alternative to 
war (both for); That guaranteed equal- 
ity is essential to the success of democ- 
racy (both against): In the opinion of 
this House the Fakir is mightier than 
the man of action (both for); That the 
future belongs to Asia (divided): This 
House believes that plenty is more dan- 
gerous than poverty (both against). 


The debating program with India is 
sponsored by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in cooperation with the 
Speech Association of America and the 
Government of India. 


American debaters to Britain 


The third American college debating 
team to challenge Great Britain sailed 
on the Queen Mary in late January for 
a two-month tour of British universities. 
Richard C. King of Hutchinson, Kansas 
and Virgil H. Moorefield, Jr. of Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky will engage British 
debaters on a variety of topics from 
capitalism and communism to commer- 
cial advertising and the “modern wom- 
an.” Split on the issue, “This House 
regrets the ‘modern’ woman,” the Am- 
erican debaters will take the affirmative 
in two motions for debate. These are: 
“This House favors the outlawing of the 
Communist Party in the interests of 
democratic society.” and “This House 
believes that capitalism offers the best 
system of economic progress.” They 
are split on three other issues: “This 
House views the Tea Hour with alarm”: 
“This House is tired of commercial ad- 
vertising”: and “This House believes 
that the tourist species of man should 
become extinct.” 


Classroom in Puerto Rico — Continued from page 31 


to the Island to sit at the feet of their 
university scholars and government 
specialists to learn from them and_ to 
profit from their teaching... 

Another reported: 

“We are now able to view the Puerto 
Rican children in relation to their cul- 
tural patterns... (and to) establish a 


closer relationship based upon a better 


understanding. ... 
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Other immediate tangible outcomes of 
the Sixth Workshop have been the ap- 
pointment of a Spanish-speaking pastor 
to the staff of the unique interdenom- 
-Church of the Open 


Door — in Brooklyn and the formation 


inational church 


of a Spanish-speaking mothers’ club 
which meets one morning each week in 


* Continued on page 47 
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Notes and News 


Kon-Tiki on Land 


Two Britons, one of 
them a former exchange 
student, and an Amer- 
ican left New York on 
January 20 to traverse 
the 30,000 road miles 
between Alaska and the 
tip of South America, 
in a British sports car 
and trailer. Their idea 
——a kind of Kon-Tiki 
on land— is to make the 
trip in eleven months, 
without seeking assist- 
ance from ships or rail- 
roads to help them 
around or across the tangled roadless 
jungles of Central America. No one has 
ever made the trip without that sort of 
help, they say. 

Members of the expedition are Martin 
Swithinbank, who studied at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration on a Fulbright travel grant in 
1950-52: Brian Acworth of London, a 
graduate of Oxford. and Michael Jones 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The group plans to overcome the ob- 
stacles of Central America by taking 
along a raft equipped with a pair of pon- 
toons and a propeller driven by the car’s 
motor. This, they say, will carry them 
over coastal waters in areas where there 
are no roads. Mr. Swithinbank told re- 
porters of The New York Times, “We'll 
leave New York for Fairbanks, then 
make a U-turn and head south for Tierra 
del Fuego. We'll pass through temper- 
atures ranging from 40 below to 120. 
We'll cross mountains 15,000 feet high. 
We'll go through territory inhabited by 
jaguars and pumas. We'll pass through 
parts of Central America where the na- 
tives of the interior are, let’s say, un- 


friendly.” Mr. Swithinbank is planning 


to write a book about the trip and a ser- 
ies of articles for a London newspaper. 


The Real Kon-Tiki 

The Kon-Tiki raft. used by the Nor- 
wegian expedition which in 1947 drifted 
across the Pacific from Peru to Tahiti. 
has become a “must” for sight-seers in 
Oslo, Thor Heyerdahl, expedition leader 
and author of the famous book about the 
adventure, recently announced that the 
entrance fees to the Kon-Tiki Museum 
will be used to establish a fund for schol- 
arships for students specializing in the 
geography and ethnology of Oceania, 


Openings in Australasia 

The University of Sydney announces 
a vacancy for the Chair of Oriental 
Studies. Applicants should be scholars 
who have specialized in Chinese or 
Japanese language and literature and 
whose mother tongue is English. After 
an appointment to the Chair has been 
made, a lecturer whose mother tongue 
is the language being taught will also 
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be appointed. Closing date for the re- 
ceipt of applications in London and 
Australia is March 6. 

The University of Western Australia 
at Nedlands, invites applications for the 
newly created position of reader in 
theoretical physics. The initial appoint- 
ment will be for five years. Applicants 
should have high academic qualifications 
and have undertaken research in theo- 
retical physics, preferably in quantum 
theory. Some teaching experience is de- 
sirable. Applications must be received 
in London and Australia by March 22. 

The University of Otago, Dunedin. 
New Zealand, has an opening for a pro- 
fessor of chemistry. to take office as soon 
as is convenient. Closing date for appli- 
cations in London and New Zealand is 


March 31. 


Further information concerning the 
method of application for these posts 
should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. The Association acts as 
the agency of its member institutions in 
inviting applications for advertised va- 
their staffs, but not 
operate as a general graduate placement 
agency. 


cancies on does 


Notice to Foreign Students in N. Y. 
The office of the Alien Tax Division of the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue in New York 
City has moved to 484 Lexington Avenue 
(telephone number: PLaza 1-2000). Students 
must obtain their Sailing Permit from this 
office before departing from the United 
States 


Schools for Better Living — Continued from page 8 


to the illiterate masses; today the educa- 
tion leaders of the country are concerned. 
They want a literate population. They 
realize that only an educated citizenry 
can develop Iran to take its place among 
the nations of the world in the place it 
should rightfully fill. An adult literacy 
program is under way. 

Already vocational agricultural schools 
are being established. Vocational indus- 
trial schools are springing up in indus- 
trial cities. 
stressed in the education of girls. A 


Home economics is being 


home economics curriculum jointly pro- 
Point Four technicians and 
of Education personnel has 


posed by 
Ministry 
been approved by the High Council of 
Education. Text books and other teach- 
ing materials are being prepared. All 
these various programs are being woven 
into the fabric of an educational system 
geared to the needs of Tran. Every por- 
tion must be justified in the ultimate 
goal of better living for all Iranians. 


Hossein can indeed be happy. There 


is not only hope but actual performance 
achieved in getting an education for 
him, his brothers. his sisters. and his 
parents ~~ an education that will be tail- 
ored to fit his needs. He is living at a 
time when he will see an educational 
system grow and develop. so that his 
children will not have to live to be eleven 
before they can enroll in a school. He 
will see his sons. and also his daughters. 
in schools. It will be possible for them 
to be healthy. happy and productive 
citizens educated men and women who 
hold their country’s welfare of primary 
import and who have the ability and 
means to achieve for themselves and 
their country the necessary ingredients 
to make such things possible. 

Point Four working with the Tranian 
people can be proud of what it has 
already accomplished. The challenge 
for the future is accepted humbly but 
resolutely. 
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Scholarships for Vienna 
Summer School 


Eight scholarships are available to 
American students for the University of 
Vienna Summer School, to be held at 
Gmunder, July 26—September 5. Courses 
on law and political science, liberal arts, 
and the German language will be con- 
ducted in English. Applicants must have 
finished their second year of college by 
June 1954. Further information will be 
found in the brochure of the summer 
school. The awards cover room, board, 
and tuition. 

Applications for the scholarships, on 
forms to be secured from the U.S. Stu- 
dent Department of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, must be filed with 
all supporting documents not later than 
May 1. 

The summer school brochure, which 
is available at the Institute. also outlines 
terms of admission for non-scholarship 
students. Closing date for applications 
for admission is May 30. 


From Russian to English— 
Via Electronics 


A public demonstration of what is be- 
lieved to be the first successful use of 
a machine to translate meaningful texts 
from one language to another took place 
at the International Business Machines 
Corporation in New York last month. So 
far the system has a vocabulary of only 
250 words. but scholars and scientists 
who worked on it believe that within a 
few years the system may greatly in- 
crease communication, particularly in 
technical subjects. by making transla- 
The 
“mechanical” part of the translation sys- 
tem. mostly 
standard commercial model of the largest 
IBM computer. The “literary” part of 
the system is a mechanical model of 
language devised at the Georgetown 


tion quick, accurate easy. 


which is electronic. is a 


University Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics in Washington under the di- 
rection of Professor Leon Dostert and 
Dr. Paul Garvin. In the demonstration 
the operator, who does not understand 
Russian, typed out on a keyboard the 
following Russian text in English char- 
acters: “Mi pyeryedayem mislyi pos- 


ryedstvom ryechyi.” The machine printed 
a translation almost simultaneously. “We 
transmit thoughts by means of speech.” 

The heart of the system is the mechan- 
ical model of language devised at George- 
town. There the scholars first assembled 
a 250-word vocabulary in Russian cov- 
ering seven broad fields politics, law. 
mathematics. chemistry. metallurgy. 


communications, and military affairs. 
Then they determined the rules of syntax 


required for a meaningful statement and 
reduced them to six instructions for the 
data processing calculator. These  in- 
structions are introduced into the eal- 
with 
punch cards. Dr. Dostert and Dr. Garvin 


said they chose Russian for their first 


culator’s electrostatic “memory 


experiments because it was a diflicult 
language and a system that could trans- 
late it could handle anything. As soon as 
cards for Russian are completed. sets will 
be made for German and French. Then 
other Slavic. Germanic. and Romance 
languages can be set up. 
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Lecturer on Indian Literature 


Buddhadeva Bose, author in Bengali 
and English, and founder and editor of 
the Bengali literary magazine, Kavita, 
is available through June 1954 as a 
lecturer on Indian literature. Mr. Bose 
is a visiting professor of English liter- 
ature at Pennsylvania College for Wom- 
en on a Fulbright award during the 
current academic year. His many books 
in Bengali include fiction, literary criti- 
cism, travel, books for children, and 
translations from various European and 
American authors: he has adapted some 
of his poems and short stories for Am- 
erican magazines, including The Kenyon 
Review, Poetry, and the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Professor Bose’s book in English, 
An Acre of Green Grass (Orient Long- 
mans, Calcutta and Longmans Greene. 
London) is a review of modern Bengali 
literature. He taught English literature 
at Ripon College (now Surendreanath 


College) in Calcutta from 1934 to 1945. 
Topics for lectures are: Rabindranath 
Tagore; Modern Indian or Bengali liter- 
ature; Cultural exchange between the 
East and West in present times; read- 
ings of poems by Tagore or from his 
own works; or any topic connected with 
modern Indian culture. Inquiries re- 
garding dates and fees should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Bose, c/o Depart- 
ment of English, Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Woodland Road, Pittsburgh 
32, Pa. 


Special African Issue 


The March issue of the News Bulletin will 
be a special African issue; it will deal with 
the needs and development of the countries 
of Africa, especially in the area of education. 
The leading article, ‘General Trends in 
African Education," will be by Melville J. 
Herskovits, professor of anthropo!ogy at 
Northwestern University. The issue will in- 
clude articles by leading educators from 
both American and African academic in- 
stitutions. 


The Italian Experience — Continued from page 35 


a series of holes of different diameter. 
These he considers his easel paintings. 
In each one, he has tried to capture and 
suggest some essential rhythm which 
may have been stimulated by any num- 
ber of things: a figure in repose, a flower 
or plant form, or some other organic 
form which has moved him. But he 
does not stop here. He extends his art 
into the field of architectural decoration, 
using his “perforated rhythms” for wall 
decoration, lighting effects, and for spe- 
cial textural qualities. Examples of his 
designs in architectural use may be 
found in the magazine I/nteriors, the 
October 1951, and the September 1952 
issues. One feels that Fontana is using 
a free flow of imagination, adapting 
contemporary materials and techniques 


of modern industry to express a new 
vision which accords with new concepts 
and findings in the field of electronics 
and modern physics. For example, Fon- 
tana mentioned repeatedly the possibility 
of extending his creative work into the 
field of television which would give it 
the added feature of space-time. 

Looking over the experiences of the 
past year, I find much to appreciate. 
Italian artists like those mentioned 
above have been eager to communicate 
their ideas and have taken a great inter- 
est in the work and ideas of the visiting 
American artist. This healthy inter- 
change has provided a stimulus which, 
together with the richness of other im- 
pressions, forms an integral part of the 
Italian experience. 
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Spanish Specialists Arrive 

In the first private exchange of spec- 
ialists with Spain since 1939, three Span- 
ish specialists arrived in this country in 
January to spend three to six months on 
a program of observation and training 
planned by the Institute of International 
Education. 

Under the program Dr. Manuel 
Hidalgo Huerta, chief of clinic at the 
Hospital Provincial in Madrid, will 
study the surgical problems of portal 
hypertension at Massachusetts General 
Hospital, John Hopkins, and at New 
York Presbyterian Hospital. 

Javier de Salas Lang, food technolo- 
gist will study at the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of California 
during the spring semester, and during 
the summer will acquaint himself with 
technological and economic problems of 
the American wine industry. 

Highway engineer Jesus Gil de La 
Serna will make a study of American 
highways and airports, with the assist- 


ance of the Highway Research Board, 


an affiliate of the National Research 
Council. 


WUS-UNESCO Gift Coupons 

World University Service in coopera- 
tion with Unesco is sponsoring a pro- 
ject which will help to bring badly- 
needed equipment to the educational 
centers of the world which have been 
devastated by war. Through the purchase 
of Unesco Gift Coupons (international 
money orders) interested groups and 
individuals in the United States can help 
to buy textbooks, records, paper, labor- 
atory equipment and other essential ma- 
terials for university centers in Pakistan, 
Greece, Burma, India, Indonesia, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Korea. Donors may select 
the country and type of educational 
equipment they wish to buy from a large 
number of projects. For further infor- 
mation write World University Service, 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
or the Unesco Gift Coupon Office, U.N. 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


Classroom in Puerto Rico — Continued from page 42 


the same parish. Members of the work- 
shop have been asked to help in police 
precincts, to participate in forum discus- 
sions, to serve on panels at conferences, 
and to serve on community committees 
such as the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, which has been founded to 
study the needs of Brooklyn’s rapidly 
growing Puerto Rican population. 
Through the efforts of one of the par- 
ticipants in the Fifth Workshop, who is 
executive secretary of the Bronx office 
of the Urban League of Greater New 
York, representation was secured for the 
office of the Puerto Rican Government at 


the National Urban League Conference 
held in Cleveland, September 1, 1952. 
Closer cooperation has since resulted 
between the two organizations. The 
national branch offices of the Urban 
League are thus becoming aware of the 
needs of Puerto Ricans in numerous 
communities, and the National League's 
resources will be made available to these 
people. 

Results such as these testify to the 
soundness of Professor’s Speer’s plan to 
transplant the classroom to the area 
where Puerto Rican culture could be 
studied at its source. 
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Truth Is Our Weapon 
By Edward W. Barrett 


Reviewed by Fred M. Hechinger 


MERICANS don’t like propaganda, 
A and that is to their credit. Ameri- 

cans like to be shown rather than 
to be told. They distrust an official 
“line” — whether it is the line of their 
own officials or that of another nation. 
Usually. when Americans have had to 
cope with propaganda, it was the kind 
that a totalitarian enemy threw at them. 
and they generally had the good sense 
to recognize it either as vicious or as 
stupid. If things were “normal.” Amer- 
icans would not have any part of any 
proposal to make propaganda a portion 
of their normal conduct of affairs. 

But things are not normal. and there 
are good indications that they won't be 
for a long time to come. Edward W. 
Barrett. in his book “Truth Is Our 
Weapon.” carefully dissects and docu- 
ments the Stalinist course 
of action which, he is con- 
vinced, has largely been 
taken on by Malenkoy, too, 

He gives good and convin- 
cing reasons why true peace 
and harmony with the Soviets 
are unlikely for a long time 
to come. And while the cold 
war -— or even. if we are fortunate 
(and skillful). cold peace — continues. 
propaganda is one of the essential 
weapons in our arsenal. We may not 
like this. But then we are not in love 
with tanks. guns, the draft, and the 
hydrogen bomb. And if there is one 


The New York Herald Tribune. 


point that makes the use of propaganda 
as a weapon palatable, it is that it is 
aimed at preventing the need to use the 
other, far more undesirable. weapons. 
Mr. Barrett is a newspaper man. After 
work with dailies, radio, and publicity. 
he served as editorial director of “News- 
week.” During the war he was an im- 
portant executive in the Army's Psycho- 
logical Warfare Branch and eventually 
headed the international operations of 
the Office of War Information, In 1950 
he became an Assistant Secretary of 
State. in charge of the Voice of America 
and all international information and 
education exchanges. In 1952 he re- 
signed from his official position. His 
book has all the virtues of a man who 
has collected immense inside knowledge 
as an official and has escaped to the 
freedom of expression which 
remains the prerogative of 

the private citizen. 

One of the important 
points that emerge from this 
invaluable book is that effee- 
tive propaganda, used by a 
democratic nation, bears no 
resemblance to the propa- 

ganda employed by the totalitarians. 
This need not be surprising: after all, 
the dictatorships also “use” the term 
“democracy” to describe what they are 
doing. Mr. Barrett carefully and de- 
vastatingly describes the Soviet use of 
propaganda: the incredibly ruthless 
build-up of the Kremlin’s “Hate America 
First” campaign: the “documentation™ 
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of such giant lies as the germ warfare 
accusation; the slandering of American 
leaders and American aims: the incredi- 
ble “reports” such as Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
tale that American advertisers were 
using the crucifix to say that if the story 
of Christ were to take place today. He 
would ask for Coca Cola 
water. 


instead of 


This is not the kind of propaganda 
America needs to imitate. One hopes. 
and | believe. that the majority of 
Americans (except those on the right- or 
left-wing fringe) would be incapable of 
imitating it. if they tried. But the use 
of truth as a weapon is a totally different 
matter. It can be devastatingly success- 
ful. This Mr. 
mends. 

The 


during 


is what Barrett) recom- 
Allies used that weapon superbly 
World War II. Especially the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, in its 
newscasts to the enemy. adhered to the 
complete truth (even when it hurt) so 
scrupulously — that enemy 
countries believed blindly everything the 
B.B.C. told them. Mr. Barrett’s book 


listeners in 


recalls many of the important episodes 


of the war and provides enlightening 
sidelights and postscripts to history. But 
first and foremost. he makes a strong 
case for the power of truth. 

This puts a burden on those who wield 
the weapon, For, as the author implies 
again and again. in order to make the 
truth an effective weapon the tellers of 
it must rely on the entire nation to make 
the true picture of our lives a favorable 
one. You must live a favorable story 
before you can tell it. This is a respon- 
sibility which the tellers of the Big Lie 
do not face: but it is also the great 
advantage of those who live the truths 
of freedom and progress. 

Propaganda must not be boasting or 
boosting. Mr. Barrett warns. It must not 
be the pleading of special causes nor 


the voice of jingoists, It must. first of 
all. be based on a thorough understand- 
ing of the ways, traditions and reactions 
of the people at whom it is aimed. 
Mr. Barrett reports that one legislator 
thought the Voice of America operation 
need only be the writing of scripts in 
English and their translation into as 
many foreign languages as necessary. 
He points out how completely this view 
the nature of propa- 
ganda because it omits respect for the 
nature of the audience. When the Czechs 
unleashed the propaganda lie (to  pro- 
vide an alibi for desperate food short- 


misunderstands 


ages | that American planes were drop- 
ping potato bugs. the Voice told the 
typically Czech joke that now the Amer- 
icans were starting to drop potatoes to 
keep the bugs alive. This was effective 
use of Czech humor, It might have 
backfired in many other countries. but 
it was successful there. 

There are delightful sidelights in Mr. 
Barrett's book — such as the astute de- 
scription of Mr. Truman as the friendly 
“corner merchant” but also as the man 
had “done his homework” and 
understood the problems he had to deal 
with. There are the far less delightful 
sidelights such as the incredible use of 


who 


“selected” witnesses. disgruntled em- 
ployees and jealous subordinates in the 
course of hearings conducted by Sen. 
Joseph R. MeCarthy. R. Wis... which 
claimed to show sabotage and subver- 
sion in the Voice of America operation. 
They did not show anything of the kind. 
but managed to damage seriously the 
effectiveness of America’s voice abroad. 

Mr. Barrett claim at any 
point that America’s propaganda opera- 
tions had been conducted without errors 
and mistakes. But he documents con- 
vincingly the effectiveness of the Voice 
when he describes the vast Russian effort 
at “jamming” the American broadcasts. 


does not 
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At one point the Soviets used over 
10,000 highly skilled technicians in that 
effort. Nor does the author condemn 
Congressional investigations. He is un- 
derstandingly bitter about drastic fluc- 
tuations in appropriations which have 
“gone up and down like a yo-yo.” He 
doesn’t think that a propaganda opera- 
tion can be successful if it is dug up, 
like a growing plant torn out of the 
soil, every other month and _ publicly 
inspected. He does not believe that an 
attempt should be made to “measure” 
the effects of propaganda as you might 
be able to test the performance of a 
rifle. But he feels that Congress could 
actually be of tremendous help, if it 
were to appoint a joint and permanent 
committee which, with constant thorough 
study and preparation, would keep its 
eyes on the propaganda operation. He 
adds that Congressional “junkets” in 
past years have been a valuable aid in 
getting legislators to understand the 
foreign problem, and he cites originally 
“hostile” senators who returned from 
abroad as friends of the Voice of 
America. 

There is a great deal more in this 
fascinating book that this review cannot 
begin to cover. There are vital hints as 
to the conduct of diplomacy, not only of 
propaganda. There is the heartening 
comment that “of all American leaders 
of his era, Eisenhower had the best sense 
of how to conduct himself among the 
statesmen of other nations.” There is 
the warning to consider how far-reach- 
ing every irresponsible American action 
or word may be in terms of foreign 
relations and how difficult it is to over- 


come the natural resentment abroad of 
America’s superior wealth and produc- 
tive power. (It’s much like the rest of 
America’s attitude toward Texas, Mr. 
Barrett suggests. ) 

But, it seems to me, the most urgent 
lesson of the book is in the description 
of the effect of Russia’s more subtle 
propaganda effort: the “export” of a 
superb ballet, the prize-winning Soviet 
musician abroad, the carefully conduct- 
ed tour through the Soviet Union of 
groups of invited visitors. The point, I 
think, Mr. Barrett makes here is that 
America need not be so furtive about 
her own very real cultural achievements. 
We need not select our visitors (and a 
tendency to do so in recent years has 
been of great harm in the propaganda 
battle). We need not select and limit 
the “export” of American books (though 
the actions — vicious or misguided — 
of some politicans in recent years have 
unfortunately tried to do this) because 
there is enough true and_ valuable 
achievement to be used as an automatic 
weapon. 


There is, of course, the need for 
funds — the Soviets spend an average of 
114 billion dollars a year for propa- 
ganda compared with America’s $30,- 
000,000. But the main point is that 
since essentially freedom and the quest 
for peaceful, undisturbed, non-aggres- 
sive life are on our side, truth is too 
good, too powerful, too promising a 
weapon not to be used wisely and with 


skill. 


TrutH Is Our Weapon by Edward W. Barrett, 
355 pp. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $4.00. 
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Annual Report of the Institute 


HE Institute of International Educa- 
T tion, which celebrates its thirty-fifth 

birthday this year, will issue its an- 
nual report during the current month. 
The report describes in pictures and 
text the exchange programs under its 
auspices during the past year. IIE has 
administered programs for a total of 
3.981 persons from 81 countries dur- 
ing 1953. 

Among new developments reported 
by President Kenneth Holland are: the 
exchange program with Spain the 
first major privately-sponsored exchange 
hetween the United States that 
country since 1939; the establishment of 
a Committee on Educational Interchange 
Policy (see page 2 ff.) to study the field 
of exchange of persons; special projects 
including the sending of an American 
medical team to Syria, the establishment 
of an English-training program in In- 
donesia. and a Young Diplomats Pro- 
ject. offering educational opportunities 
to promising representatives attached to 
embassies or U.N. missions in the U.S.: 
the initial research on a “Handbook of 
International Study,” a basic work to 
be used by prospective candidates for 
foreign study and their advisers: and 
the arrival in the United States of the 
first five Latin American students who 
are recipients of scholarships from the 
Cordell Hull Foundation. Listed in the 
{nnual Report are the foundations. edu- 
cational institutions. private organiza- 
tions. corporations. individuals and Gov- 
ernment agencies which have contrib- 
uted to the work of educational exchange 


Cover picture of the Institute's Annual Report. 
On the steps of the nations Capitol: (left to 
right) Asare Lartz, African pre-medical student 
it Howard University: Tokio Inoue, Japanese 
economics student at Georgetown University; 
Seorge Poetzsch-Heffter, German student of in 
ternational relations at University 
Niobe Piedade of Brazil, language student at 
Seorgetown 


American 


hy awarding grants to foreign and 
\merican students and specialists. 
Copies of the thirty-fourth Annual 
Report are available for thirty-five cents 
each from the Publication 


the Institute. 


Division of 


Free copies of the Annual Report are avail- | 
able, upon request, to Institute-related ex- 
change students. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Publications Division of the 
Institute. 
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Notes and News 


Mrs. Henry Potter Russell. vice chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. has been 
re-appointed. by the Secretary of State. 
as a member of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco, 


Mr. Holland delivered the commence- 
ment address at Hunter College of the 
City of New York on January 25. speak- 
ing on the topic. “The World at Your 
Door.” 


Donald J. Shank. executive vice presi- 
dent of the Institute. will leave next 
month for a nine-week trip to South 
Asia and the Near East. Mr. Shank 
plans to visit New Zealand. Australia. 
Indonesia. Malaya. the Philippines. 
Burma. Tran. Iraq. and Turkev. 


Vandi Haygood. who has been work- 
ing with the Institute’s Policy Planning 
Committee and Development of Projects. 


has been appointed coordinator. Policy 
PI 


and Project Planning. Her new respon- 
sibilities will include activities with the 
recently-formed Committee on Educa- 
tional Interchange Poliey (described by 
Mr. Shank on pages 2-4). Mrs. Haygood 
will be assisted by Barbara Walton. who 
has been program specialist in the De- 
partment of Special Programs since 1948, 


Olive Holbrook. formerly head of the 
Placement Division the 
Foreign Student Program. is now in the 


Research 


Washington office as assistant director. 
Augusta Bowles. who formerly headed 
the Asia-Pacific Division has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Holbrook as 
head of the Placement Research Division. 


The Africa and Asia Divisions of the 
Foreign Student Program have been 
consolidated into the Asia-Africa Divi- 
sion. Hilma Schenk. former head of the 
Africa Division. becomes head of the 
new division. 


George Bennett. formerly chief of the 
Veterans Administration Guidance Cen- 
ters at the College of the City of New 
York and New York University, has 
been appointed program specialist in 
charge of the economic development 
project for Pakistan. which is sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation. Mr. Bennett 
comes to the Institute from the Philip- 
pines where he has heen with the Unesco 
technical in educa- 
tion. He is a graduate of Virginia State 
College and the University of Michigan. 


assistance mission 


Mary Dow. information and research 
assistant on Unesco’s staff in Paris, is 
at the Institute on a six-month exchange 
project in the Central Index Program. 
She will assist in the preparation of a 
guidance manual for code clerks work- 
ing on the Central Index of exchange 
students. Miss Dow is in charge of edit- 
ing Unesco’s publications. Study Abroad 
and Travel Abroad. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive | ice President DONALD J. SHANK 
Vice President jor Operations —— ALBERT G, SIMS 


Executive Assistant to the President PEARL G. PURCELL 


Foreign Student Department Georce HALL 


United States Student Department Davin B. WopLINGER 


Department of Special Programs Puitie C, Woopyatt 


Development and Information Joun S. HOLLISTER 


Director of Research Cora Du Bots 


Director, 


Administrative Management BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Controller THIRLWALL 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Regional Offices STEPHEN G. GEBELT 


Director, 


Director, 


Director, 


Director. 


Director, 


Director, 


Washington Office James D. KLINE 
1530 P Street, N.W.. Washington 5. D.C. 


Midwest Office Loutse LEONARD WRIGHT 
116 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 3. Hlinois 


West Coast Office Harriet J. Ever 
421 Powell Street. San Francisco 2. California 


Rocky Mountain Oflive Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
1005 Pennsylvania Street. Denver 3. Colorado 


Southwest Office THOMAS S. SUTHERLAND 
803 Texas Avenue. Houston 1. ‘Texas 


Los Angeles Center for International Students and Vistors 


(Affiliate of Institute of International Education) Orson R. VANDERHOOF 


1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 
Education ts a non-profit agency 
which administers 
exchange-of-persons programs 
between the United States and 74 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students. teachers. technicians, 

and specialists study or train ina country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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